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if  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  retolvee  to  venture  upon  the  dangeroue 
precipice  gf  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fail  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  Jaw;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dr.  !•  o*. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- 0 - 

THE  RADICAL  REVOLT. 

No  one  can  accuse  the  advanced  section  of  the  Libera] 
party  of  any  precipitancy  of  action  in  the  adoption  (if 
the  bold  policy  to  which  it  appears  that  they  are  now 
irretrievably  pledged.  The  Government  has  no  one 
but  kself  to  thank  for  the  embarrassment  of  its  pre¬ 
sent  position,  for  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  it  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  feeling  of  the  undenominational 
party  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  fees  by  ‘Boards  of 
Guardians.  The  National  Education  League,  the  Non¬ 
conformist  Association,  and  the  various  other  societies 
of  more  or  less  political  influence  which  had  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  no 
sooner  heard  the  first  rumour  of  the  proposed  change 
upon  which  the  Amendment  Bill  is  founded  than  they 
made  known  by  every  means  in  their  power  their  strong 
dislike  to  any  legislation  in  that  direction.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  what  fatuity  can  have  possessed 
the  Ministry.  Even  the  Conservatives  would  have  been 
willing  that  the  Act  of  1870  should  have  been  left  un 
touched,  so  thoroughly  is  it  in  harmony  with  their  con¬ 
victions,  and  Mr.  Forster  cannot  expect  any  one  to 
believe  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
Amendment  Bill  would  only  be  regarded  as  an  agg^rava- 
tion  of  injuries  by  those  of  the  Liberal  party  to  whom 
the  original  Act  had  been  so  strongly  distasteful.  If 
the  original  Act  contained,  as  the  Nonconformists  con¬ 
tended,  the  element  of  concurrent  endowment,  the  new 
Bill  was  pervaded  by  that  policy  throughout.  Formerly 
it  was  left  to  the  School  Boards  to  decide  whether  the 
rates  levied  from  the  whole  district  should  go  towards 
the  propagation  of  the  creed  of  individuals,  and  certain 
School  Boards,  like  that  of  Flymonth,  had  availed  them¬ 
selves — much  to  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Forster— of  the 
option  of  refusing  fees  to  denominational  schools.  Under 
the  new  system  this  evil  would  be  perpetuated  through¬ 
out  the  whole  country,  and  no  choice  of  action  would  be 
^ft  to  the  new  administrators  of  the  school  rate.  The 
Ministry,  however,  appears  bent  on  suicide,  and  is 
uetermitied  to  court  the  opposition  of  those  who  were 
only  waiting  for  a  moderate  amount  of  concession  in 
fL  reunite  themselves  with  the  party  from  which 
ey  had  been  ieraporaHly  severed.  The  long- threatened 
rupture  of  the  Radicals  on  the  educational  policy  of  the 
government  has  merely  been  averted  during  the  past 
wo  years  by  the  abundant  promises  made  on  its 
behalf  of  forthcoming  alterations.  It  is  not  simply  the 
question  of  whether  School  Boards  or  Boards  of  Guar- 
lans  are  the  most  proper  persons  to  pay  school  fees 
®pon  which  the  rupture  has  finally  taken  place ;  but, 
wming  at  the  present  moment,  the  Bill  is  regarded  in 
®  hght  of  an  insolently- worded  challenge,  and  as  the 
crowning  of  that  edifice  of  sacrifice  of  principle  to 
*pe  lency  which  is  rapidly  rendering  the  Government 
A  t  p alike  to  friend  and  foe.  The  Education 
a  L  ^  was  forced  upon  the  country  in  the  teeth  of 
Ho  opposition  from  the  majority  of  Liberals  in  the 
ase  of  Commons,  and  had  Mr.  Gladstone  only  then 


had  the  courage  to  enunciate  a  truly  national  principle 
of  education,  he  would  probably  have  carried  his  party 
with  him,  or,  if  not,  he  could  have  appealed  to  the 
country  with  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  verdict. 

Surely  the  universal  condemnation  that  the  Bill  meets 
with  from  Boards  of  Guardians  must  convince  the 
Government  of  the  impracticability  of  its  scheme. 
The  guardians  of  the  thickly-populated  districts  of 
Lancashire  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  protest.  The 
protests  of  the  Poor-law  representatives  of  Manchester, 
Chorlton,  Ashton  -  under  -  Lyne,  Oldham,  Blackburn, 
Stockport,  Rochdale,  Preston,  and  many  others,  have 
already  been  recorded,  and  the  reports  from  rural  boards 
appear  to  be  equally  strong  in  their  condemnation. 
Each  morning’s  papers  increase  the  list  of  malcontents, 
and  on  the  very  day  when  Mr  Bright  was  vainly  urging 
on  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  Conference  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  plan,  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  half- 
a-dozen  other  places  of  almost  equal  importance  were 
deliberately  recording  their  disapproval. 

Mr  Bright  was  singularly  unhappy,  too,  in  one  of  the 
reasons  that  he  gave  to  that  conference  for  preferring 
the  tender  mercies  of  guardians  to  members  of  a 
School  Board.  Although  desirous  of  seeing  some  well- 
digested  plan  for  the  representation  of  minorities,  we 
fully  share  in  Mr  Bright’s  disapproval  of  the  cumulative 
vote  in  its  naked  simplicity,  for  it  acts  as  a  direct  in¬ 
centive  to  the  growth  and  culture  of  sectarian  bitterness  ; 
but  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  there  would  be 
any  greater  confidence  in  the  guardians  as  the  popular 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  at  large.  Objectionable 
as  the  cumulative  vote  may  be  in  its  results  and  action, 
it  surely  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  be  half  so  repugnant 
to  a  Liberal  as  the  principle  on  which  the  majority  of 
our  Boards  of  Guardians  are  elected.  The  owner  or 
occupier  of  property  votes  for  a  guardian  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  his  property,  a  vote  for  every  fifty  pounds 
up  to  the  number  of  six  votes  in  all.  Thus  the  man 
who  has  property  of  the  annual  value  of  2601.  or  more 
has  six  votes,  whilst  his  neighbour  of  far  greater  in¬ 
telligence  may  only  have  one.  Moreover,  where  the 
owner  is  also  the  occupier,  he  may  vote  in  both  capa¬ 
cities.  An  owner  may  also  vote  by  proxy  if  not 
resident,  and  the  votes  are  given  by  voting  papers 
collected  and  returned  under  a  most  clumsy  code  of  regn- 
ations  that  seems,  to  court  fraud  and  impersonation  of 
every  description. 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  Education  League  in  the 
»«nent  election  at  Bath  would  have  been  at  once  spiteful 
and  contemptible,  unless  it  was  intended  to  resolutely 
follow  up  such  action  in  other  constituencies  where  a 
similar  phase  of  circumstances  presents  itself.  The  con¬ 
ference  of  Tuesday  last  left  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  that 
policy  has  the  earnest  and  warm  approval  of  the  Radical 
party.  To  keep  a  “  Liberal  ^Government  in  oflico 
which  habitually  legislates  by  the  aid  of  the  Conservative 
party  can  be  of  no  advantage  to  those  who  believe  in  the 
honesty  of  principles.  Nor  is  there  any  occasion  to 
doubt  but  that  those  who  are  now  incurring  the  charge 
of  “  breaking  up  the  Liberal  party  ”  will  speedily  ^ap 
the  benefit  of  a  straightforward  policy.  The  bugbear  or 
a  possible  Conservative  Government  has  no  terrors  tor 
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them,  for  their  position  cannot  he  worse  then  it  k  at  the 
present  time.  Mr  Cobden  openly  stated  that  the  great 
principles  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be  identified 
would  not  have  been  so  quickly  victorious  if  he  had  not 
had  the  courage  to  regard  the  possible  advent  of  a  Tory 
Ministry  with  calm  equanimity.  The  whole  history, 
too,  of  party  government  in  England  shows  us  that  the 
party  in  opposition  invariably  makes  a  bid  to  regain  its 
forfeited  position.  No  sane  person  believes  that  the 
Irish  Church  would  have  fallen  when  it  did  if  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  had  not  experienced  a  reverse  of  political  fortune. 
Badicals  know  full  well  that  the  Tories  will  never  dare 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  a  single  enactment  that  has  been 
passed  with  the  approval  of  the  whole  Liberal  party. 
A  retrograde  policy  of  that  description  is  in  England  an 
absolute  impossibility ;  an  advance  is  the  only  movement 
that  could  be  made,  even  if  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  were 
Premier.  The  lesson  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  has 
not  been  forgotten  by  the  friends  of  progress. 

Mr  Bright,  in  his  speech  to  Tuesday’s  conference,  also 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  working  classes 
were  with  the  Nonconformists  on  this  question  of  national 
teaching.  The  best  reply  to  this  query  is  to  note  what 
are  the  other  questions  of  future  progress  that  are  for 
the  most  part  advocated  by  those  who  hold  with  Non¬ 
conformists  on  the  matter  of  religions  equality.  It  will 
be  found,  hardly  without  exception,  that  the  men  who 
are  in  this  respect  steadfast  to  the  old  traditions  of 
Liberal isqi  are  the  men  who,  contrary  to  their  Whig 
opponents,  are  opposed  to  class  legislation  of  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  who  are 
anxious  to  see  a  clear  definition  of  the  Law  of  Conspiracy, 
now  so  cruelly  used  for  the  vindictive  suppression  of 
otherwise  lawful  combinations,  who  are  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  recent  movement  amongst  our  agri¬ 
cultural  serfs,  and  who,  in  fine,  possess  in  every  way  the 
confidence  of  the  masses.  The  Whigs  are  heartily  wel¬ 
come  to  pair  off  with  “  Conservative  working  men ; 
but  the  people  must  inevitably,  in  the  long  run,  bo  found 
on  the  side  of  the  consistent  upholders  of  religious 
equalify,  for  of  them,  and  of  them  only,  can  it  truly  be 
said  tliat  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  are  dearer 
than  the  particular  coteries  to  which  they  may  be  per¬ 
sonally  attached.  * 

It  remains,  then,  for  Radicals  at  once  to  show  the 
earnestness  of  their  convictions  by  an  absolute  absten¬ 
tion  in  the  future  from  any  unworthy  concession  to 
party  claims  ;  they  must  act  solely  with  a  view  to  the 
principles  in  which  they  believe.  And  those  principles 
must  eventually  conquer,  it  matters  little  whether  from 
Whig  cowardice  or  from  Tory  concession. 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  KHANATES. 

We  congratulate  Russia,  every  friend  of  humanity, 
and  the  victims  themselves  most  of  all,  on  the  news — 
the  truth  of  which  is  at  last  beyond  question — of  the 
fall  of  Khiva.  The  Russian  conquest  of  the  29th  of  May  last 
pushed  the  limits  of  civilisation  a  degree  or  two  further 
into  the  domain  of  old  anarchy,  or  of  chaos  worse  than 
that.  Much,  indeed,  still  remains  for  Russia  to  accomplish 
before  her  boundaries  are — as  it  is  inevitable  that  they 
must  bo — coterminous  with  those  of  the  semi-civilised 
lands  ruled  by  Nasr-ed-deen  and  our  “  ally  ”  there  Ali- 
Until.  Central  Asiatic  barbarism  will  then  lurk  in  a 
few  remaining  odd  holes  and  comers ;  and  the  freeborn 
children  of  the  soil  will  find  vent  for  their  fierce  energies 
in  stopping  each  other’s  breath,  or  at  least  in  kidnapping 
each  other’s  persons  and  “  lifting  ”  one  another’s  cattle. 
Of  course  this  “  free  ”  life  has  a  charm  for  which  the 
security  of  a  settled  and  strong  role  cannot  compensate. 
A  Turkoman  nomad,  whose  ways  have  been  as  capri¬ 
cious  and  lawless  as  the  wind-gusts,  or  as  the  motions  of 
those  shifting  sands  over  which  he  has  galloped  from 
boyhood,  would  no  doubt  pine  and  die  if  compelled  to 
conduct  himself  according  to  rule  in  a  Russianised  town 
like  Tashkend  or  Chemkend.  But  this  is  a  bard,  prac¬ 
tical,  rather  unsentimental  age ;  and  while  we  somewhat 


commiserate  the  nomad,  we  would  likewise  take  the 
liberty  of  reminding  him  that  his  kith  and  kin  are  the 
most  thorough  scoundrels  living,  and,  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  society  at  large,  must  be  straightway  abolished 
— if  they  do  not  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 

But  if  the  Russians  be  yet  a  good  way  off  from  the 
completion  of  the  work,  it  may  in  truth  be  said  that 
Central  Asian  history  ended  with  the  capture  of  Khiva  on 
the  29  th — or  whateverlday  it  was — of  May  last.  Even  the 
Crassest  Uzbeg  could  not  help  keenly  feeling  the  force  of 
that  fact,  if  he  witnessed — as  the  telegrams  say  he  did 
— the  religious  ceremonial  instituted  by  the  victors  on 
the  day  after  the  occupation.  That  infidel  dogs  should, 
for  the  first  day  in  Khivan  annals,  have  “  performed 
their  divine  service  in  a  public  square  of  a  Central  Asian 
capital  and  stronghold  of  Islamism,  was  an  event  suffi¬ 
ciently  startling;  but  it  had  a  special  significauce  as 
taking  place  on  the  anniversary  of  Czar  Peter’s  birth¬ 
day — of  that  same  Czar  who,  a  century  and  a  half  before, 
had  made  a  beginning  of  the  long  and  desultory  war¬ 
fare  with  Khiva.  Prom  that  early  date  until  within  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  Khivese  continued  to  harass  and 
annoy  their  Russian  and  Persian  neighbours  with 
impunity.  The  tragic  fate  of  more  than  one  hostile 
expedition  served  only  to  confirm  the  Khivese  in  their 
notion  that  the  Khanate  was  impregnable  within 
its  defences  of  savage  deserts — the  Kizil*  Kum  on  Che 
east,  the  Karakum  on  the  west  and  south,  and  the  Ust- 
Urt  on  the  north.  The  particulars  of  thtJ  present  in¬ 
vasion  and  conquest  will  no  doubt  be  published  in  time ; 
meanwhile  the  meagre  details  supplied  by  the  news¬ 
papers  are  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  foresight, 
patience,  determination,  and  splendid  management, 
which  enabled  the  Russians  to  march  their  columns  from 
different  points,  north,  sonth,  and  east,  and  at  enor¬ 
mous  distances  apart,  and  then — in  spite  of  every 
opposition  and  hardship — to  cause  them  to  converge 
simultaneously  in  the  Khanate. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Russians,  having  now 
mastered  Khiva,  should  content  themselves  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  occupation.  Their  intention  to  do  so,  if  it  ever 
actually  existed,  could  hardly  bo  maintained  after  the 
flight  of  the  Khan.  That  potentate,  had  he^  accepted 
the  logic  of  events,  and  quietly  remained  in  his  capital, 
might  be  suffered  to  occupy  the  throne  in  a  nominally 
independent  position  similar  to  that  of  his  brother 
ruler  of  Bokhara.  But  the  mischief  that  may  bo 
caused  by  an  exiled  prince  has  been  grim  matter  of  fact 
ever  since  the  days  of  Baber,  and  before  tKem.  Nearly 
all  the  more  recent  troubles  of  Affghanistan  have  been 
caused  by  princes — to  use  a  vulgar  but  expressi^ 
phrase — on  the  loose.”  Russia  is  bound  to  guard 
against  the  machinations  of  such  personages,  and  now 
that  the  Khan  has  fled  she  can  do  so  only  by  taking 
direct  possession  of  the  Khanate. 

Why  should  Englishmen  be  in  the  least  alarmed  at 
thk  new  instance  of  annexation  ?  Why  should  they  not 
welcome  the  advance  of  civilisation  and  the  abolition  ot 
the  slave  trade  in  the  case  of  Khiva  just  as  in  the  case 
of  equatorial  Africa  ?  Last  Wednesday  a^  renowne 
organ  of  Liberalism  became  quite  enthusiastic  over  e 
beneficent  tasks  accomplished  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  an 
yet  that  very  journal  outdoes  all  its  contemporaries  m 
its  indignation  against  the  no  less  benefic^t 
assumed  by  Russia.  Wo  should  say  that  the  Russiai^ 
Lovo  not  been  guilty  of  a  tithe  of  the  ‘^aggreswon 
with  which  the  Khedive*  and  his  brave  Baker  * 
may  be  justly  charged.  Not  that  we  object  to  the 
Pasha’s  exploit ;  far  from  it.  But  let  us  have  fair  play 
all  round.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  given  the  most  har¬ 
rowing  accounts  of  the  cruelties  of  the  South 
slave  trade,  but  it  is  a  truth  that  the  Cen 
Asian  slave  trade  is  unsurpassed  for  brutality-  -^“7 
one  of  the  thousands  of  Russian,  and  especially  o 
Persian,  slaves  in  Khiva  could  enlighten  our  contempts 
rary  on  the  truth  of  that  fact.  Russia,  indeed,  k 
Persia’s  work,  while  Persia’s  ruler  is  amusing  himse 
the  Chamber  of  the  Horrors  at  Madam  Tussaud  s, 
the  report  goes,  watching  the  sparring  and  ^ 

of  a  number  of  coarse  “  bruisers,”  specially  invite 
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exhibit  their  “  noble  art  ”  in  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
report  may  very  probably  be  false ;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  entertainment  would  have  been  tho¬ 
roughly  in  keeping,  seeing  that  a  favourite  occupation 
with  Oriental  potentates  was  the  training  of  butting 
rams. 

Of  course  it  will  be  objected  that  the  Khivese  must 
not  be  civilised  at  the  expense  of  “  John  Ball’s  Indian 
preserves.”  We  can  only  say  that  John  Bull  will  best 
consult  his  own  interests  by  careful  cultivation  within 
his  own  fences.  In  that  line  of  conduct  lies  his  sole 
safety.  It  is  said  that  the  Central  Asian  oases  are  too 
poor  to  repay  Russian  conquests.  Hitherto,  no  doubt, 
they  have  been  too  much  of  a  charge  on  the  Russian 
exchequer.  But  high  authorities  declare  that  these 
lands  are  naturally  very  fertile,  and  their  riches  capable 
of  immense  development.  Central  Asian  cotton  is  said 
to  be  about  the  finest  in  the  world ;  and,  as  M.  Vamberg 
says,  the  new  provinces  only  require  the  aid  of  modern 
inventions  to  enable  them  to  be  to  Russia  what  Carolina 
is  to  the  manufacturing  towns  of  England.  Writing  of 
the  oases  of  Turkestan,  the  same  author  observes  that 
they  by  far  surpass  the  known  parts  of  “  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and  Persia,  both  in  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  their  productions.  Nay,  it  would 
difficult  to  find  in  Europe,  flourishing  as  it  is,  and 
rich  in  every  blessing,  a  territory  that  would  rival  the 
oasis  countries  of  Turkestan.”  No  doubt  the  Russians 
are^ stern  protectionists.  But  they  will  learn  in  time. 
Meanwhile,  if  they  succeed  in  restoring  Central  Asia  to 
even  a  portion  of  its  former  greatness  and  prosperity, 
they  will,  even  in  spite  of  prohibitive  tarifls,  have 
rendered  a  real  service  to  humanity.  J.  M. 


THE  COBDEN  CLUB  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club 
and  several  distinguished  visitors  steamed  down  the 
river  and  dined  at  the  “  Ship  ”  at  Greenwich.  We  say 
nothing  about  the  peculiar  mode  of  payingx  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Cobden.  Whether  in  order  to  show 
reverence  for  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis — 
in  which  we  are  told  that  “  the  Lord  smelled  a  sweet 
savour  ”  of  roasted  fowls  and  beasts,  and  “  said  in  his 
heart,  I  will  not  again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for 
man’s  sake,” — or  for  some  more  recondite  reason,  dining 
has  become  amongst  us  a  universal  social  specific.  As 
numbers  of  men  have  dined  themselves  into  the  position 
of  barristers-at-law,  there  is  no  reason  why  other  men 
should  not  dine  themselves  into  political  economists  ;  or, 
being  political  economists,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  so  dine  that  the  rays  of  economic  science  I 
should  spread  Ihemselves  out  from  their  minds,  to  the 
advantage  of  a  benighted  world.  Seeing  the  marvellous 
effects  which — according  to  the  very  best  authority —  j 
have  resulted  from  the  smell  of  roast  meat,  what  might  ! 
Dot  be  hoped  for  from  tasting  it,  aided,  too,  by  all  the  i 
accessories  of  the  modern  cuisine  ?  Guided  by  such  ! 
reflections,  we  took  up  tlie  report  of  the  post-prandial 
orations  at  the  “  Ship,”  in  the  full  expectation  that  their  ' 
political  economy  would  be  as  sound  as  the  port,  and 
^  solid  as  the  beef. 

cook  of  the  Greenwich  hotel  is  respon-  : 
81  e  fur  it  or  not  we  cannot  say,  t>nt  the  speeches  were 
an  unmitigated  failure.  Mr  Milner  Gibson  occupied  itio 
chair,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged  that,  with  the  single 
^ception  of  Mr  Bright,  no  more  fitting  President  could 
P  k  ior  a  gathering  in  the  honour  of  Cobden.  Mr  , 
ibson  took  a  not  unimportant  part  in  the  struggle  for  ' 
1*V^  *iDd  his  name  is  specially  identified  with  the  | 
old  literature  from  fiscal  fetters.  In  the  good  ] 

th  O’Dti-philanthropic  pseudo-patriotism,  when  l 

England  was  conceived  to  be  opposed  to 
a  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  importation  and 
tjOns^ption  by  Englishmen  of  the  varied  products  of  j 
lonV  America,  Asia,  and  the  tropics  were  | 


loot  A - "'•“‘'J  -n-iiienca,  ja.sia,  ana  tne  tropics  were 

our  ^  synonymous  with  the  impoverishment  of 

country— when  international  commerce  was  regarded 


as  a  conflict  of  interests,  in  which  one  country’s  gain 
was  another’s  loss,  and  'what  was  aimed  at  by  stetesmen 
was  less  a  positive  advancement  of  the  permanent  hap¬ 
piness  of  their  fellow-citizens  than  a  race  in  ability  to 
injure  others,  in  which  the  crippling  of  the  foreigner 
answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  strengthening  of  our¬ 
selves, — in  these  good  old  days,  gone  we  hope  for 
England,  Mr  Gibson  did  service  which  it  would  be  very 
ungrateful  to  forget.  But  were  those  services  a  thousand¬ 
fold  greater,  we  could  not  but  most  earnestly  deprecate 
such  a  shallow  and  mischievous  performance  as  his 
speech  of  Saturday  last.  We  had  thought  that  the 
hounjeois  taint,  which  was  always  the  weakness  of  the 
Manchester  school,  had  been  rubbed  ofi*  by  time  and  the 
friction  of  political  life.  If  we  may  judge  from  the 
leading  speech  of  Saturday  last,  it  has  ra^er  acquired 
virulence. 

Mr  Gibson  commenced  by  referring  to  the  exaggerated 
fears  which  oppressed  the  opponents  of  free  trade. 

'  “  Land  was  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  but  his  hearers 
would  be  gratified  to  learn  that  from  the  last  agricul- 
ural  returns  laid  before  Parliament  it  appeared  that 
^increased  quantities  of  land  had  been  brought  annually 
under  cultivation,  and  the  collectors  of  agricultural 
statistics  declared  that  an  increased  acreage  was  under 
cultivation  in  different  districts  owing  to  the  reclama¬ 
tion  of  waste  lands.”  He  seems  to  have  entirely  for¬ 
gotten  that  what  he  calls  the  “  reclamation  ”  of  the 
waste  lands,  and  asks  his  audience  to  rejoice  over,  is  one 
of  the  most  disgraceful  series  of  transactions  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  country.  What  can  bo  more  falla¬ 
cious,  too,  than  to  ask  attention  to  the  increased  acreage 
under  cultivation  without  at  the  same  time  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  of  population.  Not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  made  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation  per  head  of  the  population  had  in¬ 
creased  ;  and,  even  if  this  had  been  done,  it  would  be 
small  matter  for  congratulation,  except  for  the  land- 
owners.  Those  who  cannot  view  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade  as  making  up  the  whole  of  politicsd  economy,  or  as 
even  the  most  important  truth  of  that  science,  do  not 
regard  the  constant  increase  of  our  population  and  a 
concomitant  depression  of  the  margin  of  cultivation  as 
matter  for  rejoicing.  What  we  are  asked  to  congratu¬ 
late  ourselves  upon  is  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  fruits  of  the  free-trade  struggle  have  been  con¬ 
sumed,  not  in  raising  the  condition  of  the  people,  but 
in  adding  to  the  numbers  of  the  poor  and  wretched. 

But — most  astounding  thing  of  all — the  principles  of 
free  trade  itself  were  most  grossly  misrepresent^,  and 
an  endeavour  made  to  affiliate  to  them  a  number  of  very 
questionable  propositions.  Mr.  Gibson  deprecated  the 
purchase  and  management  of  the  telegraphs  by  Govern¬ 
ment  as  opposed  to  free  trade.  “  When  once  we  begfan,’ 
so  we  are  informed,  “  to  give  a  Government  a  monopoly 
and  let  them  work  anything,  we  contravened  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  free  trade,  which  was  competition.”  Now,  we 
are  willing  to  concede  that  competition,  unlimited  by 
the  action  of  Government,  is  a  fair  definition  of  free 
trade.  But  what  is  the  good  of  crying  “  Competition, 
competition  !  ”  when  there  is  no  competition  ?  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  “  intransigentes,”  no  one  asks  that 
any  business  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  which  competition  is  a  reality.  What  is  asked 
is  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  monopoly  now  exists, 
and  must  continue  to  exist,  the  interests  of  the  nation 
should  be  taken  care  of.  either  by  the  State  undertaking 
the  business,  or  by  such  conditions  being  made  with  the 
monopolists  as  will  prevent  the  nation  being  exploits  for 
tlieir  benefit.  Which  of  these  alternatives  is  most  expe¬ 
dient  must  be  determined  in  each  individual  case ;  but 
to  leave  a  monopoly  unconditionally  in  private  hands, 
and  that  in  the  name  of  free  trade,  is  too  much,  we 
should  think,  for  even  British  gullibility.  The  veteran 
free-trader  has  not  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the  coal 
monopoly  or  the  land  monopoly.  It  is  onl^  Government 
monopolies  against  which  he  raises  his  voice.  Ihe  one 
sort  of  monopoly  which  is  most  defensible,  the  one  sort 
of  monopoly  which,  under  certain  conditions,  affords  the 
only  just  means  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  nation 


I  I 
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at  l^e,  is  the  one  which  Mr  Gibson  singles  out  for 
>pcci»)  opprobrium.  If  he  wished  to  point  out,  what  is 
Mufertumatelj  true,  that  the  sphere  and  duties  of  Govern- 
memt  bare  of  late  been  unduly  stretched,  he  would  have 
Sivnd  ample  material  for  illustration  in  the  Licensing 
A<tt,  the  Mines  Regulation  Act,  certain  portions  of  the 
education  Act  and  the  Factoiy  Acts,  not  to  mention  the 
mjsekieTons  practical  jokes  of  that  clown  of  English 
jw^rtics,  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Theonly  other  attempt  at  argument  during  the  evening 
waa  that  of  the  Hon.  David  Wells.  If,  as  Mr  Milner 
Gibson  said,  Mr  Wells  is  the  leader  of  the  free-trade 
party  ha  the  United  States,  and  the  sort  of  reasoning  he 
iiichilged  in  on  Saturday  is  habitual,  American  pro- 
tecticasism  is  not  very  difficult  to  understand.  Mr 
'Weils- s  argument  is  briefly  this.  Duringthe  last  ten  years, 
a ‘‘period  of  protective  paper  money  influence,”  “  there 
had  been  a  much  smaller  percentage  increase  in  wages 
ihta  bad  been  experienced  in  Europe,  and  the  pur- 
^HMuxg  power  of  the  dollar,  or  the  unit  which  the 
laboarer  of  the  United  States  received  now  in  exchange 
foF  bis  labour,  was  less  than  at  any  former  period  of 
Americaxi  history,  and  less  than  it  was  now  in  any  other 
coioniry  which  could  compare  with  it  in  wealth  and 
«ivilie»tion.”  Now,  in  the  first  place,  we  need  hardly 
point  out  that  the  whole  question  is  begged.  No  pro¬ 
tectionist  need  grant  that  there  is  any  connection 
between  the  circumstances  pointed  out  and  high  tariffs. 
Indeed,  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  is  evi¬ 
dently  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.  We 
arc  aware  that  Mr  Wells  might  not  consider  this  an 
answer,  since  he  identifies  in  some  mysterious  way  paper 
neetey  and  protectionism  (possibly  because  they  both 
conmence  with  a  p  ”)  ;  but  to  any  person  who  can  see 
that  the  total  abolition  of  custom-houses  and  excise 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  existence  of  any  sort  of 
currency,  the  reply  is  complete.  But,  in  the  next 
^ace,  supposing  it  proved  that  protection  has  depre¬ 
ciated  the  value  of  the  dollar,  what  does  this  matter  to 
the  working  man  provided  he  gets  proportionately  more 
cf  them?  Mr  Wells  seems  to  allow  that  real  wacres 


wall  consists  of  revenue  derived  from  opium,  and  you 
are  bound  to  admit  that  Indian  finance  is  therefore 
rotten  to  the  core.  You  doubt,  doubting  probably  with 
the  doubts  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  knowledge.  We 
will  remove  these  doubts,  and  prove  the  case  to  you  so 
clearly,  that  until  this  feature  in  Indian  finance  has  been 
entirely  eliminated  you  can  never  believe  that  the 
finances' of  that  empire  are  set  on  anything  else  than  on 
a  thoroughly  rotten  foundation.  Let  us,  then,  examine 
thoroughly  this  opium  revenue — this  “  splendid  estate,” 
according  to  Mr  Grant  Duff ;  this  infamous  monument 
of  crime,  creating  oppression  in  the  eyes  of  all  English¬ 
men  who  have  the  smallest  sense  of  national  shame, 
and  the  smallest  capability  of  casting  their  eyes  beyond 
the  range  of  parochial  politics.  /  ’ 

to  hammer  the  subject  into 
fully, — commencing  with  the  drug  and  our 
system 


And  we  will  endeavour 
a  shape  at  once  briefly  and 
_  _  monopoly 

in  India ;  continuing  with  an  account  of  the 
I  social  and  political  evils  that  have  arisen  from  our  con¬ 
nection  with  the  trade  ;  terminating  with  suggestions 
as  to  what  our  future  policy  ought  to  be,  both  for  our 
own  interests,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  that  humanity 
of  which  we  are  such  eminent  professors. 

This  opium,  then,  which  is  at  once  the  greatest 
medicinal  blessing  and  the  greatest  narcotic  curse  in 
the  world,  is  the  dried  juice  of  the  unripe  capsules 
of  a  species  of  poppy  and  to  understand  our  system 
of  growing  it  in  India  we  have  only  to  commence 
by  supposing  that  this  country  was  capable  of  growing 
good  tobacco,  that  the  Government  bad  reserved  to 
itself  the  monopoly  of  production  and  manufacture, 
and  had  accordingly  established  manufactories  at  certain 
points.  We  will  suppose  one  of  these  manufactories  to 
be  ,at  Cheltenham,*  and  that  every  farmer  wishing  to 
grow  it  in  the  neighbourhood  had  to  take  out  a  license 
on  the  condition  that  ho  was  to  deliver  the  produce 
to  the  tobacco  agent  at  a  certain  rate.  And  if  you 
suppose  further  that  the  tobacco  agent  was  allow^  by 
Government  to  make  large  advances  on  the  security  o£ 
the  crop  (which  advances,  by  the  way,  are  secured  by  a 
strong  law  of  hypothec),  to  enable  the  farmer  to  defray 
the  expense  connected  with  the  cultivation ;  that  the 
tobacco,  when  manufactured,  was  to  be  sold  to  the 
people  of  Turkey  ;  and  that  the  tobacco  officials  had  to 
watch  the  market,  and  regulate  the  quantity  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  limiting  or  extending  the  number  of  licenses  to 
grow  the  plant, — imagine  all  that  being  done  here  as 
regards  tobacco,  and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of 
what  we  do  in  India  as  regards  opium.  So  that  Uie 
Government  is  both  a  grower,  manufacturer,  and  dealw 
in  opium,  producing  the  drug  as  cheap  as  it  can,  and 
selling  it  as  dear  as  it  can  by  public  auction  at  Calcutta, 
from  whence  it  is  shipped  to  China.  Another  way  by 
which  a  revenue  is  derived  from  opium  is  much  more 
simnle.  and  shows  how  reody  we  are  to  set  an  example 
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ration  enables  them  to  make  illegal  exactions  from  the  opium,  and  Mr  Cooper  said  as  to  this;  “  I  have  seen  in 
farmers.  In  the  third  place,  owing  to  the  great  value  the  case  of  many  Chinese,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  experienced 
that  can  be  carried  in  a  small  space,  we  have  consequent  it  myself ^  that  if  you  smoke  a  single  pipe  of  opium  once  or 
smuggling,  with  all  its  demoralising  effects.  Then  the  twice  a  week,  it  has  very  little  effect  on  you  ;  but  if  you 
lands  taken  up  for  opium  are  not  only  extensive,  but  smoke  for  three  or  four  days  steadily  a  pipe  or  two  a 
the  very  best  of  the  land,  and  the  food  supplies  of  the  day,  it  begins  to  affect  you  so  seriously  that,  before  you 
country  are  thus  seriously  diminished.  And  this,  re-  can  rouse  your  energy  sufficiently  to  go  about  your 


member,  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  statement.  In  the 
province  of  Malw’a,  I  find  from  the  evidence  of  Dr  Wil¬ 
son,  all  the  best  fields  are  taken  up  by  opium.  Well, 
the  last  great  famine  (that  of  Rajpootana,  in  which 


daily  work,  you  have  to  take  your  quantity  of  opium,  a 
pipe  or  two  pipes.”  And  then  he  told  of  the  hundreds 
of  applications  he  had  received  from  the  Chinese  for 
medicine  to  remove  the  craving  for  opium,  as,  once 


1,200,000  people  perished)  took  place  in  districts  con-  having  taken  it,  they  must  go  on.  And,  in  alluding  to 
tignous  to  Malwa,  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  grain  the  subject  of  people  dying  for  want  of  it,  he  said  ;  “  In 
from  that  province  would  have  largely  relieved  the  the  more  populous  parts  I  have  gone  through,  generally 


famine  had  it  not  been  for  the  growth  of  opium.  And 
again,  in  the  famine  of  1866,  ^when  the  poppy  culti¬ 
vators  of  one  district  had  their  crops  destroyed  by  hail, 
the  opium  officials  refused  to  remit  the  balance  due  to 
Government  on  account  of  the  advances  made  to  the 
cultivators;  their  landlords  followed  the  example,  and 


the  more  populous  parts  I  have  gone  through,  generally 
after  starting  on  my  journey  early  in  the  morning, 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  before  the  watch  l)ad 
time  to  go  its  rounds,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  half-naked  men  lying  dead  simply  for  want  of 
opium.”  This  opium,  it  appears,  brings  to  ruin  whole 
families,  and  “  men  (I  quote  his  own  words)  will  do 


a  considerable  loss  of  life  and  very  great  suffering  were  anything, — they  will  sell  their  children  and  their  wives, 
the  result.  But  this  is  far  from  being  all,  and  the  fol-  and  mothers  and  fathers,  to  get  opium.”  And,  in  Sir 
lowing  will  give  the  reader  some  cheering  proofs  of  Rutherford  Alcock’s  evidence,  we  find  that  he;  after 
that  fatherly  interest  which  an  enlightened  and  Chris-  alluding  to  the  “  crime  and  great  social  misery  ”  produced 
tian  Government  takes  in  the  people,  and  how  care-  by  it,  says  that  a  common  course  in  China  is  for  a  man  to 
fully  it  provides  measures  for  the  decrease  of  crime,  hang  himself  if  he  cannot  get  opium,  and  in  the  event 
and  for  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.  The  witness  of  his  not  being  equal  or  inclined  to  solve  his  difficulties 
was  asked,  Q.  5097,  “  Does  the  excise  department  pro-  io  that  way,  he  would  sell  his  wife  and  children,  and 
mote  the  consumption  of  opium  in  India  as  zealously  after  that  do  anything  in  the  way  of  crime  that  would 
as  that  of  alcohol  ?  ”  The  answer  is  too  long  to  be  enable  him  to  procure  this  fatal  drug.  It  would  be  easy 
quoted  entirely,  but  the  witness  cited  the  following  for  as  to  add  column  after  column  of  evidence  as  to  the 
from  a  published  document,  regarding  the  introduction  evils  arising  from  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China,  but  we 
of  opium  into  the  Indo-Chinese  districts  of  British  have  surely  said  enough. 

Burmah.  And  now  the  reader  will  naturally  be  anxious  to  know 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  British  rule  into  Aracan,  the  why  the  Chinese,  if  they  are  so  conscious  of  the  evil,  do 
punishment  for  using  opium  was  death.  The  people  were  hard-  not  check  the  enormous  importation  of  opium.  Well,  they 
working,  sober,  and  simple-minded.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  c^n’t  help  themselves,  and  they  are  a  feeble  Oriental 

earliest  measures  was  the  introduction  of  the  Abkari  rules  by  the _ jxu*i  I-lp  aju 

Bengal  Board  of  Revenue.  Organised  efforts  were  made  by  Bengal  their  clans  are  no  naa^h  for  OUM.  And  well, 

agents  to  introduce  the  use  of  the  drug^  and  to  create  a  taste  for  it  indeed,  may  every  ringlishman  hide  his  head  with  shame 
amongst  the  rising  generation.  The  general  plan  was  to  open  a  when  he  reflects  on  the  political  history  of  opium  ;  well, 
shop  with  a  few  cakes  of  opium,  and  to  invite  the  young  men  in  indeed,  as  he  turns  his  back  on  the  East,  may  he  say  with 

oi  =  “The East-the  aboe>inable East- 

long  experience  in  Burmah)  saw  a  fine  healthy  generation  of  apominable  not  so  much  in  itseli  as  because  it  is  strewed 
strong  men  succeeded  by  a  rising  generation  of  haggard  opium  all  over  with  the  record  of  our  violence,  and  fraud,  and 
smokers  and  eaters,  who  indulged  to  such  an  extent  that  their  disregard  of  right.”  And  well,  indeed,  might  he  de- 

mental  and  physical  powers  were  alike  wasted.  I'hm  followed  a  spairingly  write,  while  on  his  second  mission  to  China. 
fearful  increase  of  gambling  and  dacoity.  -Pjf  j  * 

^  f  .  Can  1  do  anything  to  prevent  England  calling  down  on 

We  ca.ll  the  particular  attention  of  the  reader  to  this,  herself  God’s  curse  for  brutalities  committed  on  another 
because  it  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  people  to  talk  feeble  Oriental  race  ?  or  are  all  my  exertions  to  result 

_ il*  •  _____ 


and  write  of  opium  as  something  no  more  injurious  in  only  in  the  extension  of  the  urea  on  which  En&rlish 

^  CP  J  ...Si,  1  1  *1  *11  » 


its  effects  on  a  nation  than  tobacco,  and  because  it  will 
show  how  real  are  the  objections  of  the  Government  of 
China  to  the  enforced  introduction  of  opium  into  its 
dominions.  Let  us  now  tarn  our  attention  to  the  evils 
of  opium  in  that  vast  region. 


men  are  to  exhibit  how  shallow  and  superficial  are  both 
their  civilisation  and  Christianity  ?  **  These  are  bitter 
expressions,  but  no  words  can  be  too  harsh  for  a  people 
who  profess  to  have  some  respect  for  the  rights  of  others, 
and  yet  who  force  upon  a  nation  things  that  their  rulers 


And  here  we  are  met  with  such  a  mass  of  interesting  do  not  wish  to  have,  and  which  lead  to  such  an  amount 
and  valuable  evidence  as  regards  opium,  its  history,  of  social  and  political  evil.  But  let  us  glance  for  one 
and  its  social  and  political  effects,  that  we  feel  it  moment  at  what  has  actually  occurred  as  regards  plun- 
impossible  to  do  more  than  very  faint  justice  to  the  sub-  dering  and  murdering  the  unfortunate  Chinese  because 
ject  within  the  limits  of  the  space  at  oui’  disposal.  The  they  adopted  the  only  measures  open  to  them  for  stopping 
evidence  of  Mr  T.  Cooper  in  particular  is  very  remark-  the  importation  of  opium. 

able,  as  showing  the  extraordinary  effect,  not  so  much  Previous  to  the  year  1773,  the  only  opium  imported 
of  the  use,  as  of  the  deprivation  of  opium ;  and  this  into  China  was  a  trifling  quantity  which  the  Portu- 
gentleman,  it  appears,  h^  spent  five  years  in  China,  gnese  conveyed  there  from  Turkey.  In  1773,  the  East 
travelled  right  through  iho  country  from  east  to  west,  India  Company  embarked  in  the  trade,  which  was  at  first 
and  had  extensive  opportunities  of  ohsfirving  the  not  a  very  successful  one  ;  but  the  taste  for  opium  seems 
effect  of  the  use  and  deprivation  of  opinm.  And  ropidlj  io  havo  epread,  notwithstanding  tho  efforts  of  the 
this  effect  of  deprivation  seems  to  be  both  sudden  Chinese  authorities  to  check  the  importation.  Fine  and 
and  serious,  and,  according  to  Mr  Cooper,  the  stop-  fast  vessels  were  employed  in  the  trade,  the  Chinese 
page  of  opium  would  result  in  a  large  loss  of  life,  customs  officers  were  bribed  into  conniving  at  the  intro- 
It  18^  impossible,  as  we  have  said,  to  go  into  the  dnetion  of  the  drug,  and  our  vessels  were  so  completely 
subject  at  length,  but  we  may  mention  that  Mr  Cooper  armed  that  they  set  the  Chinese  at  defiance.  These  law- 
had  chair  coolies  who  had  to  carry  him  long  distances,  less  proceedings  led  to  severe  measures  being  taken,  and 
and  he  told  the  committee  that,  “while  these  men  had  their  the  British  merchants  were  required  to  send  away  their 
opium  every  day  regularly,  they  could  perform  prodigies  “  securing  sleep.”  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the  end  of 
in  the  way  of  work  ;  but  if  they  lose  their  opium  for  one  it  was  that  Commissioner  Lin  took  possession  of  all  the 
day  the  effect  is  terrible ;  a  man  will  lie  on  his  bed,  with  opium  ho  could  find  in  Chinese  waters,  and  threw  it  into 
yater  streaming  from  his  eyes,  and  listless,  and  dis-  the  sea ;  acting,  in  short,  just  as  we  should  do  if  the 

inclined  to  eat,  and  unable  to  sleep.”  Nor  is  it  the  Chinese,  in  defiance  of  our  customs  laws,  sought  to  intro- 

case  that  those  only  suffer  who  are  large  smokers  of  duce  here  some  contraband  article.  And  then  began,  in 
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1839,  the  opium  war,  as  it  has  ever  since  been  called 
We  soon,  of  coarse,  compelled  the  unfortunate  Chinese 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  made  them  pay  an  indemnity  of 
gfoar  millions,  but  we  could  not  compel  the  Government 
to  legalise  the  trade.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  Emperor 
that  by  imposing  an  import  duty  he  would  be  a  gainer, 
while  if  he  did  not  choose  to  do  that^  the  smuggling  would 
still  go  on.  There  is  something,  even  at  this  moment, 
extremely  touching  in  his  answer :  “  It  is  true,”  he 
said,  “  1  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
poison :  gain-seeking  and  corrupt  men  will,  for  profit 
and  sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes ;  but  nothing  will 
induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery 
of  ray  people.”  (Vide  Forbiightly  Review ^  September, 
1871.)  But  subsequently  we  had  two  wars  more,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  one  we  forced  the  Chinese 
to  legalise  the  importation  of  the  drug,  and  the  opium 
smuggler  was  at  length  enabled  to  take  the  name  of  the 
opium  merchant.  The  triumph  of  the  great  representa¬ 
tive  of  Christianity  in  Asia  was  now  complete,  and, 
indeed,  up  to  this  very  moment  we  have  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  our  iniquities ;  but  we  are  soon  to  be  taught 
how  evil  recoils  on  him  who  does  evil.  For  now  the 
Chinese  say,  “We  can’t  keep  your  opium  out,  but  we 
will  set  to  work  and  grow  it  ourselves  (a  thing  they  are 
rapidly  doing):  we  will  thus  extinguish  your  opium 
revenue,  and  when  we  have  done  that,  we  will  do  what 
we  can  to  stamp  it  out  in  our  own  territory.”  That  is 
their  avowed  policy,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  it  may 
be  successful,  for  w’e  need  hardly  say  that  in  consequence 
of  this  accursed  traffic  we  are  regarded  all  through  the 
East  as  a  nation  of  canting  sharks,  going  along  with 
our  Bibles  in  one  hand  and  our  drugs  in  the  other, — 
sending  what  we  call  a  message  of  peace  and  the  good 
tidings  of  salvation  to  all  people,  while  we  thrust  our 
poison  down  their  throats,  and  fall  upon  them  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  tiger  if  they  refuse  to  take  what  we  wish  to 
sell  them.  And  independently  of  the  gross  immorality 
of  this  trade,  we  maintain  that  it  pays  no  better  than 
the  generality  of  rascally  transactions.  We  gain,  it  is 
true,  so  many  millions  for  India,  but  we  hamper  the 
whole  of  our  trade  relations  with  China,  and  set  the 
people  entirely  against  us.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
the  smallest  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Chinese 
Government  in  this  matter,  nor  to  doubt  that  they  would 
gladly  sacrifice  the  customs  revenue  they  obtain  from 
opium  if  they  could  only  get  rid  of  the  importation.  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock’s  assurances  as  to  this  are  verv 


sign  a  treaty,  and  into  the  treaty  we  put  the  missionaries 
along  with  the  opium.  This  may  have  been  to  balance 
the  one  against  the  other,  so  that  the  number  of  souls 
sent  to  perdition  by  our  opium  might  be  balanced  by  the 
number  of  souls  rescued  by  the  missionaries.  But  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  thought  the  missionaries  more  of 
a  grievance  than  a  comfort ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  we 
agree  with  Sir  R.  Alcock,  who  simply  said,  “  I  do  not 
think  we  have  any  right  to  force  even  a  religion  on 
them.” 

And  now  it  remains  to  decide  as  to  what  our  future 
policy  should  be.  For  this  opium  traffic  is  doomed — 
doomed  to  perish  either  from  the  extension  of  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  in  China,  or  from  the  demands  of  British 
merchants  that  the  trade  relations  of  the  country  shall 
no  longer  be  impeded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
Empire,  or  from  some  outburst  of  popular  feeling  here  at 
the  existence  of  a  national  crime — doomed  assuredly  to 
perish  at  the  precise  moment  the  Chinese  Government 
discovers  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  is  now 
so  strong  that  no  Ministry  in  England  would  ever  dare 
to  embark  in  another  opium  war.  How  long  the 
Chinese  may  be  in  making  that  discovery  no  man 
can  tell.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
may  have  made  it  at  this  moment,  and  that,  if  they 
have,  this  day  twelve  months  the  question  may  have 
to  be  asked,  “  How  can  the  Indian  Government  p«y 
its  way  ?  ”  or,  in  other  words.  How  can  it  raise 
eight  .  millions  more,  or  spend  eight  millions  less  ? 
Now  is  the  time  to  attack  this  evil,  for  if  we  do 
not  it  will  assuredly  attack  us.  Nor  need  we  go 
very  far,  nor  employ  many  words,  in  showing  what 
our  policy  should  be.  Every  motive  of  interest  and 
justice  points  to  the  only  course  open  to  us.  We  are 
almost  ashamed  to  urge  the  former  while  the  latter 
pleads  so  strongly,  but  we  must  suit  our  argument  to 
that  narrow,  shortsighted,  selfish  breed  of  men  who  have 
such  a  large  hold  on  the  House  of  Commons,  and  who 
care  not  how  low  they  drag  the  name  of  England  m 
the  dust  so  long  as  they  can  be  instrumental  in  adding 
to  the  national  hoard.  To  them  we  urge  the  policy  of 
opening  up  more  friendly  relations  with  the  Chinee, 
with  the  view  not  only  of  adding  to  trading  facilities, 
but  with  the  view  of  meeting  (at  a  distant  time,  it  may 
be)  Russian  trading  opposition  in  Central  Asia.  As  for 
the  interests  of  justice,  need  we  say  one  word  more  to 
show  what  our  policy  should  be  ?  We  should  lose  no 
time  in  opening  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  on  the 
subject,  with  the  view  of  making  every  arrangement  we 
can  to  meet  their  wishes.  We  should  say.  We  cannot 
reduce  the  opium  revenue  all  at  once,  but  we  will  enter 


had  chosen  to  demand^*  But  independently  of  the 
moral  evils  it  causes,  the  Chinese  authorities  naturally 
object  to  opium  on  the  ground  that  it  increases  their 
general  difficulties  in  governing  the  people,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  not  only  leads  to  poverty  and  crime, 
but  brings  the  Government  into  contempt  because  it  is 
too  weak  to  stop  the  trade.  To  part  of  these  objections 
it  might  be  urged, — “  Well,  why  don’t  you  put  a  stop  to 
the  cultivation  ?”  To  this  they  very  justly  replv 
that  they  are  unable  to  prohibit  the  cultivation  of  a  drug 
which  they  are  compelled  to  take  into  their  dominions 
from  abroad.  But  whatever  the  value  of  their  arguments 
may  be,  their  policy  is  now  declared,  and  that  is,  that  as 
they  cannot  keep  out  our  opium,  they  mean  to  have 
their  revenge  on  us  by  growing  it  themselves,  and  so 
catting  off  about  one-sixth  of  our  Indian  revenue. 

The  coupling  of  opium  with  missionaries  will  surprise 
any  one  who  has  not  read  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock’s 
evidence,  and  we  confess  that  till  we  had  done  so  we 
had  no  idea  that  we  indulged  in  rehgious  persecution. 
But  you  may  persecute  a  nation  very  effectually  by 
means  of  a  missionary ;  and  because  the  Chinese  refuse 
to  become  Christians,  we  subject  them  to  vexatious 
annoyances  on  account  of  their  religion.  We  forced 
them  by  a  humane  course  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  to 


THE  BURIAL  OP  FliEE-THINKEBS. 

TLo  promoters  of  the  new  Burial  Law  in  the  French 
Assembly  have  vouchsafed  us  some  curious  information. 
A  funeral  is  always  a  disagreeable  spectacle  to  the 
public,  they  assert,  and  since  Free  thinkers  attach  no 
sentiment  to  the  matter,  there  is  no  hardship  in  reqnes^ 
ing  them  to  get  their  interments  over  before  a  sensitive 
population  can  be  annoyed,  or  a  sentimental  piety  scan¬ 
dalised.  A  clerical  organ  adds :  “  There  seems  a 
special  fitness  in  arranging  that  the  corpses  of  Free¬ 
thinkers  shall  be  disposed  of  at  an  hour  when 
streets  are  being  cleansed  of  rubbish  and  offal.’*  We 
know  something  of  Christian  urbanity  by  this  time,  and 
do  not  feel  it  needful  to  protest  against  this  language  as 
slightly  lacking  in  charity  and  good  taste.  Besides,  who 
can  tell  but  that  a  delicate  compliment  was  intended  r 
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Exalted  spiritnalism,  we  know,  has  declared  the  natural 
body  to  be  worse  than  offal  and  rubbish,  the  fruit  of  the 
old  Adam— namely,  corrimtion  and  dishonour.  “My 
brother  the  ass,”  says  St  Francis,  referring  to  his 
body.  What  more  logical  than  that,  the  spirit  once 
emancipated  from  so  mean  a  beast  of  burden,  its 
“  brother  the  ass  ”  should  as  swiftly  and  unceremoniously 
as  possible  be  pot  out  of  sight  underground  ?  We,  how¬ 
ever,  sons  of  the  old  Adam,  as  we  humbly  admit,  and 
of  the  earth  earthy,  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  regard  the 
question  in  this  light.  No  quarrel  have  we  with  our 
natural  bodies,  nor  do  we  pretend  to  despise  nor  to  hate 
our  lives.  Whether  or  no  we  attach  any  sentiment  to 
the  fact,  death  is  for  us  a  supreme  and  lamentable 
reality — a  separation  which  we  dare  not  venture  to 
believe  otherwise  than  final.  Is  it  not  a  little  out  of 


handful  of  negations  good  for  pelting  false  temples,  but 
not  for  building  true  ones.  How  does  it  happen,  for 
instance,  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  substitute  for 
the  repulsive  ceremony  which  robs  even  death  of  dignity 
and  sorrow  of  simplicity — no  language  of  farewell  for 
our  benefactors  or  our  heroes,  no  service  beside  their 
graves,  save  that  of  a  creed  not  theirs  nor  ours,  which 
bids  us  depise  what  deeply  in  our  hearts  we  reverence, 
and  charges  us  to  rejoice  when  we  would  fain  be  sad  ? 

And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  death  to  us  has  a  far  more  in¬ 
tense,  a  sublimer  depth  of  sorrow  and  significance  than 
to  those  for  whom  life  is  but  a  deceitful  show  to  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  more  vivid  and  divine  reality.  How  can 
this  fail  to  be  so  ?  Not  in  heaven,  but  in  our  hearts  that 
loved  him,  in  our  memories  that  will  not  unloose  their 
clasp  upon  every  noble,  kindly  feature,  in  our  minds  and 


place  to  tell  tts,*mourners — not  against,  but  by  conviction  conciences,  which  still  cherish  his  thoughts  and  influence, 
— that  our  farewell  must  be  as  hurried  and  secret  as  and  will  still  be  ruled  by  them  and  guided,  here,  with  us 

1  ii  1  I  _ _ 


possible,  because,  since  we  regard  our  loss  as  altogether 
grievous  and  irrevocable,  we  cannot  possibly  “  attach 
any  sentiment  to  the  matter,”  and  should  have  some 
consideration  for  the  sensibilities  of  the  public,  who  dis¬ 
like  being  reminded  of  disagreeable  subjects  ? 

But  this  special  legislation  affecting  Freethinkers 
(and,  by-the-way,  it  is  curiously  suggestive  that  the 
term  is  tacitly  accepted  on  all  hands  as  exclusive  of 
Catholicism  and  its  modifications)  carries  in  itself  its 
own  condemnation.  In  this  country,  it  is  true,  we 


and  in  us,  does  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man  live.  Our 
sacred  trust  is  to  harbour  it  truly,  to  pass  it  on,  so  that 
it  may  never  die.  This  is  no  negative  belief ;  it  is  a 
debt  we  owe  to  the  living  to  bring  home  to  them  the 
ennobling  presence  of  the  dead.  In  the  June  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  Mr  Harrison,  in  his  nobly  im¬ 
passioned  tribute  to  John  Stuart  Mill— how  much  more 
generally  influential  would  this  true  outburst  of  eloquence 
inspired  by  our  lost  prophet  have  proved  might  it  but  have 
been  spoken  by  his  grave  ! — explains  justly  how  this 


cannot  exactly  boast  that  the  religious  beliefs  or  unbe-  immortality  of  spiritual  influence  is  a  far  grander  and 


liefs  of  every  member  of  the  community  are  treated 
with  perfect  impartiality,  •  and  that  no  repressive 
measures  are  based  upon  the  same  sort  of  intolerance 
as  that  which  has  prompted  this  French  Burial  Law.  But 
then,  if  there  be  a  mote  in  our  own  eye,  unquestionably 
on  this  occasion  the  beam  is  in  our  neighbour’s  eye ;  and 
what  is  more,  there  is  no  calling  this  beam  by  any  other 
than  its  true  name — religious  intolerance.  Also,  the 
righteous  wrath  of  our  Liberal  papers  is  great,  and  even 
the  arguments  of  apologists  display  a  certain  timidity. 
It  is  with  the  principal  excuse,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  has  any  weight,  that  we  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  here  we  touch  upon  a  question  near  at 
home.  The  funerals  of  men  of  advanced  opinions,  it 


loftier  conception  than  the  eternity  of  individual  con¬ 
sciousness  : 

It  is  a  thonght  (he  says)  to  strike  like  a  trampet  on  the  ear  of 
every  living  soul,  and  to  stir  him  to  energy  and  virtue  like  a  battle 
cry.  It  speaks  to  him  and  says,  not,  “you  are  soon  to  put  ou  im¬ 
mortality,”  but  “  you  are  immortaL”  It  says  not  “  your  life  on 
earth  is  fleeting,”  but  “your  life  shall  live  for  ever.”  Live  for 
ever,  but  in  a  finer,  purer  way,  with  all  that  is  poor  and  mean  in 
it  passing  into  oblivion,  and  all  that  is  solid  and  humane  in  it 
deepening  in  power  ;  with  none  of  its  material  side,  of  its  vacillat¬ 
ing  side,  of  its  eristic  side  surviving,  but  only  its  goodness  and  its 
truth  embodied  in  the  permanent  influence  of  our  race.  .  .  We 
of  all  others  have  a  right  to  say,  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

We  will  not  go  so  far  as  this :  if  in  very  truth  the 
grave  marks  no  defeat  of  the  creative  inspired  soul,  it 


is  alleged,  are  made  the  occasions  for  political  demon-  seems  to  ns,  on  the  other  hand,  useless  to  deny  that  death 
strations,  and  we  are  left  to  divine  whether  such  has^  in  truth,  its  sting.  Why  should  we  attempt  to 
collective  expressions  of  sympathies,  or  manifestations  cheat  our  hearts  ?  Let  us  give  admiration  and  gladness 
of  popular  aspirations,  are  in  themselves  considered  as  where  they  are  due,  and  yield  as  ungrudgingly  to  tho 
an  infringement  of  the  law,  or  whether  a  Government  claims  of  sorrow.  That  creative  breath  must  have  been 
professedly  representative,  and  whose  authority  claims  put  to  false  use  indeed  when  its  suspension  is  no  cause 
to  be,  not  imposed  upon  the  nation,  but  derived  for  grief.  In  ever-widening  circles,  the  old  waves  of  action 
from  it,  though  necessarily  anxious  to  encourage  uud  thought  spread  and  live  on  in  the  future ;  but  we, 
rather  than  repress  such  demonstrations  of  opinions  whose  eyes  have  lost  the  central  figure  whence  they  pro- 
and  desires  as  precious  opportunities  for  arriving  ceeded,  may  freely  weep.  For  grief  enters  not  as  a  masked 
at  a  just  estimate  of  what  may  be  their  relative  weight  happiness,  but  as  a  simple  and  profound  reality,  into 
and  prevalence,  and  hence  their  claim  to  rank  among  the  human  life;  and  the  shadow  of  death  under  which 
counsels  of  the  nation — nevertheless  sees  itself  compelled,  we  live,  and  work  and  love,  is  a  true  shadow.  Why 
by  some  occult  reasons,  to  condemn  as  an  inopportune  invent  subterfuges  and  call  grief  and  death  by  other 
moment  for  such  legitimate  manifestations  the  soul-  than  their  true  names  ?  Such  as  they  actually  are,  they 
stirring  and  impressive  occasion  upon  which  friends  and  have  given  life  its  intensity.  We  can  conceive  no 
adherents  meeting  to  mourn  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  smiling,  deathless  gods,  animated  with  human  energy, 
^>cdily  presence  of,  it  may  be,  the  chief  leader  of  their  capable  of  human  love,  moved  by  human  pity.  This 
thought,  bear  witness  to  the  living  influence  of  bis  spirit  has  been  truly  rendered  by  the  poet  most  imbued  by  the 
still  amongst  them,  and  ratify  in  solemn  manner  their  spirit  of  modern  times.  It  is  the  sudden  knowledge  of 
fidelity  to  the  cause  he  served.  We  do  not  need  to  vin-  death  which  awakens  the  inventive  strength  of  Tubal 
dicate  the  principle  of  the  rightful  influence  exercised  Cain,  which  teaches  Jabal  the  secrets  of  nature,  which 
by  the  free  expression  of  every  form  of  public  opinion,  inspires  Jubal  with  the  soul  of  poesy — **  Behold  the 
although  it  is  quite  intelligible  iLoA  such  demonstrations  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can  work.”  It  seems  to 
of  national  life  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  us  that  by  shrinking  from  facing  the  reality  of  death  we 
a  body  politic  bent  upon  over-ruling,  instead  of  ruling  have  banished  a  most  puissant  moral  influence.  It  still 
by  popular  assent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  wo  remains  to  be  proved  that  wo  have  sufficient  earnestness 
^onld  ask  how  could  any  occasion  for  such  demon-  of  conviction  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  and  to  secure 
strations  be  found  more  solemnly  appropriate,  more  ourselves  and  those  whom  we  revere  or  love  against  a 
calculated  at  once  to  intensify  and  elevate  an  enthu-  greater  indignity  than  that  to  which  the  Assembly  has 
siastic  resolution,  and  to  eliminate  lawless  violence  subjected  the  bodies  of  Frenchmen  guilty  of  the  heinous 
and  excitement?  Heine  humorously  accuses  his  crime  of  free-thought.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  less 
wnutrymen  of  dealing  with  ideas  much  as  the  school-  offensive  proceeding  to  follow  to  his  grave  the  corpse  of 
boys  in  El  Dorado  with  gold  nuggets — using  them  as  one  we  love  at  an  hour  when  the  streets  are  being 


marbles  to  be  played  with,  but  turned  to  no  practical 
account.  We,  too,  are  apt  to  use  our  ideas  and  convic¬ 
tions,  if  not  as  marbles,  then  as  loose  stones  merely ;  a 


cleansed  of  offal  and  rubbish,  than  to  be  compelled  to 
listen  to  ”  hearty  thanks  ”  that  our  dear  ones  are  os  o 
our  sight  for  ever. 
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On  Thursday  the  House  of  Lords  read  the  Con¬ 
veyancing  (Scotland)  Bill  a  second  time  without  a 
division.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Judicature 
Bill  occupied  almost  the  whole  of  t  he  sitting.  Progress 
was  made  up  to  Clause  17,  notwitstanding  Mr  Disraeli's 
advice  to  the  Government  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  more 
than  one  attempt  on  the  part  of  his  friends  to  make 

it  do  so.  - 

There  are  several  things  wliich  the  students  of  that 
obscure  phenomenon,  Conservatism,  will  find  remarkable 
in  the  new  mission- venture  inaugurated  by  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  party, — Tlie  Penny -a-Week  Gouhtry  Daily 
Newspaper.  First,  its  watchword,  Christianity  and 
Good  Government,  which  may  be  noted  as  the  most 
recent  phase  of  the  time-honoured  but  somewhat  mil¬ 
dewed  Church  and  State ;  the  squires  are,  however, 
conciliated  by  the  following  progression  in  the  Opening 
Address:  *‘The  keystone  of  our  political  faith  is  the 
maintenance  and  union  of  Church  and  State.”  In  the 
second  place,  the  intensely  missionary  character  of  the 
journal  is  prominently  advanced.  It  is  issued  in  a  daily 
form  to  combat  the  deleterious  influences  of  certain 
weekly  newspapers  by  “  rendering  their  weekly  issue  of 
news  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable “  Sunday  School 
Teachers,  Timekeepers,  Gatekeepers,  Secretaries  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  Penny  Banks  ”  are  told  that  they 
may  give  invaluable  aid  to  the  project  with  or  without 
profit.”  Later  on,  the  publisher  appeals  to  “  the  friends 
of  Christianity  and  Good  Government  to  assist  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  circulation”  of  his  little  sheet.  For  instance, 
a  schoolmaster  might  collect  from  the  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion  bl,  4?.,  for  which  he  would  receive  48  copies  every 
day  of  The  Country  Daily  Newspaper  for  six  mouths. 
These,  judiciously  given,  would  be  a  direct  boon  to  the 
school  itself,  foster  a  taste  for  reading  in  the  homes  of 
the  scholars,  and  impart  sound  political  and  religious 

views.”  - 

The  protest  of  the  Illinois  farmers  against  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  railways  by  the  State,  on  which  we  com¬ 
mented  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  alluded  to  by  Mr  David 
Wells  at  the  Cobden  Club  Dinner  on  Saturday  last  in 
terms  which  present  in  a  very  striking  light  the  various 
economic  growths  of  various  States.  In  some  parts  of 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  said  Mr  Wells,  the 
unnatural  cost  of  transportation  ”  had  become  so  great 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  producer  and  his  sea-board 
markets,  that  during  the  past  winter  grain  in  very  large 
Quantities  had  been  used  for  fuel.  It  could  not  be 


CURRENT  EVENT  S. 

Oii  Friday  in  last  week  Earl  Stanhope  proposed  to 
fellow  peers  an  address  to  the  Queen  asking  for  the 
eshiblishment  of  an  Order  of  Merit  in  Literature, 
Scaence,  and  Art.  He  made  not  the  slightest  attempt 
kxshow  that  literary  and  scientific  men  have  any  desire 
So  turn  the  republic  of  letters  into  ah  aristocracy,  or  that 
their  hearts  are  set  on  the  patronage  and  frippery  which 
he  proposed  to  bestow  upon  them.  Certainly  a  fact 
which  he  very  naively  mentioned,  that  the  poet  laureate- 
ship  has  tended  to  bring  poetry  into  disrepute, 'is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  any  such  longing,  if  it  existed.  The 
moUe  earl  is,  however,  very  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
ccoistiiution  of  the  world  of  letters.  He  deems  it  “  of 
ireeat  importance  to  maintain  the  principle  that  the 
Queon  alone  is  the  fountain  of  honour,”  and  “  would 
venture  to  assert  that  a  most  healthful  spirit  of  emula- 
tian"  would  be  brought  about  by  his  proposed  distinction. 
“  To  condemn  Ordera  altogether  would  partake  too  much 
cf  tliat  utilitarianism  which  animated  so  many  public 
men.”  So  it  would.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
persons  of  the  proper  degree  of  merit  would  feel  an 
intuitive  appreciation  of  such  Orders  throbbing  beneath 
their  decorations.  Indeed,  so  true  is  this,  that  we  feel 
sore  the  distinction  would  be  conferred  only  on  those 
who  showed  their  possession  of  merit  by  an  avowal  of 
Jic  accompanying  sentiment.  Earl  Granville,  who  re- 
jisti>d  the  proposal,  “  felt  that,  in  using  any  arguments 
OB  the  other  side,  it  was  rather  difficult  to  do  so  in  the 
present  iLsserably.”  .  .  “  Ho  felt  that  in  that  House 

iliere  were  honours  due  not  to  merit,  but  to  other  circum¬ 
stances.”  Might  he  not  have  reminded  them  that  any 
recognition  of  the  truth  that  “  worth  makes  the  man  ” 
must  inevitably  lead  to  the  belief  that  want  of  it  makes 
‘‘the  fellow,  and  all  the  rest  is  leather  and  prunella  ?  ” 
jb)  the  House  of  Commons,  the  chief  business  of  the 
ereirragwas  the  consideration  of  the  Juries  Bill  in  Com¬ 
mittee.'  An  objection  having  been  raised  to  throwing 
any  additional  burthen  on  local  taxation,  the  Attorney- 
General  proposed  that  an  extra  sixpence  should  be  paid 
**  ouit  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Parliament  for  that 
purpose.”  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  a  reduction  of 
the  number  of  jurymen,  for  composite  juries,  and  for 
taking  the  verdict  of  a  majority,  were  then  dropped ; 
and  matters  being  thus  made  pleasant,  progress  was 
made  up  to  Clause  65. 

On  Monday  the  House  of  Lords  rejected  Earl  Russell’s 
Bill  for  the  better  government  of  Ireland,  and  discussed 
it  afterwards,  a  mode  of  procedure  which  we  recommend 
for  Uieir  lordships’  permanent  adoption,  as  showing  the 
intimate  connection  between  their  arguments  and  their 
decisions.  The  debate  was  fitly  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  Lord  Lifford’s  lament  over  “  the  diminishing  power 
oi  the  pi’iesthood.”  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr 
Gladstone  accepted  Mr  Bouverie’s  proposal  that  the  new 
Supremo  Court  of  Judicature  should  be  the  final  court 
ibr  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  and  promised  to  bring 
mp  clauses  to  that  effect.  Mr  Disraeli  thereupon  sug¬ 
gested  tliat  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  should  stand 
over  until  the  new  clauses  were  before  the  House.  After 
much  squabbling  this  was  negatived,  and  some  little  pro¬ 
gress  was  made. 

Ou  Tuesday  the  House  of  Lords  amused  itself  with  a 
dissertation  on  recruiting,  in  which  the  respective  merits 
of  tape  measures  and  calliper  compasses  were  very 
fearut;dly  diBcussed  by  Lord  Malmesbury.  In  the  House 
cS  Commons  the  OommiLlee  ou  i>ho  Bupromo  Court  of 
Judicature  Bill  was  resumed,  and  Clause  5  was  passed 
with  the  Government  amendments.  While  the  House 
was  considering  Clause  G,  the  Shah  entered  the 
Spatter's  gallery,  and  business  was  at  an  end.  His 
Fersian  Majesty  was  much  amused  at  the  shouts  and 
“  usual  signs  of  Parliamentary  excitement.” 

On  Wednesday  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Bill  was 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  Mr  Howard, 
and  Mr  Nowdegate’s  Bill  for  the  Inspection  of  Convents 
and  Monasteries  had  the  unexpected  honour  of  a  debate 
and  a  division.  Wo  need  hardly  say  that  the  Bill  was 
tiirowu  out. 
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assisting  m  this ,  deliberately-planned  brutality.  It  is 
said  that  there  were  several  of  the  Cheshire  aristocracy 
and  county  magistrates  present,  but  they  have  not  as 
yet  been  called  to  account.  We  join  with  our  Man¬ 
chester  contemporary. in  calling  on  the  police  authorities 
to  prosecute  the  whole  of  the  offenders,  and  to  save 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  screening  territorial 
magnates  under  which  they  now,  rightly  or  wrongly, 

labour.  - - 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  Mr  Plimsoll  will  insist  upon 
damaging  a  good  cause  by  the  vehemence  of  his  lan¬ 
guage.  The  sinning  shipowners  must  be  laughing  in 
their  sleeves  at  the  persistency  with  which  be  appears 
to  be  now  endeavouring  to  repel  the  wave  of  sympathy 
which  was  so  surely  carrying  him  on  to  well-merited 
success.  No  one  will  accuse  us  of  a  too  fond  love  for 
the  Premier,  but  really  Mr  Plimsoirs  language  with 
respect  to  a  letter  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  that  he  read  last 
Saturday  to  a  Sheffield  .  audience  is  a  monstrous  abuse 
of  words.  That  letter  was  characterised  by  the  member 
for  Derby  as  “  cruel,  cold-blooded,  infamous,  and  mur¬ 
derous.”  “  Cold-blooded  ”  might  have  been  justly  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  descriptive  epithet  to  Mr  Gladstone’s  official 
refusal  to  receive  a  deputation  of  working  men  on  the 
subject  of  immediate  legislation  for  the  seamen,  but  the 
redundancy  and  vehemence  of  the  other  adjectives  de¬ 
feated  their  own  purpose.  But  Mr  Plimsoll  is  evidently 
just  now  in  a  vein  of  hyperbole.  It  is  not  many  days 


orator,  at  the  meetings  held  on  behalf  of  the  organiaatiam 
of  which  she  was  elected  president.  With  singnlar  bad 
taste,  Lord  Lome  stipulated  that  in  case  of  his  presiding 
at  last  Friday’s  meeting  no  lady  should  speak.  Tho 
enforced  absence  of  Mrs  Grey,  owing  to  the  senoos 
illness  of  her  mother,  was  therefore  the  less  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  The  Chairman,  in  opening  tho  proceedings, 
drew  particular  attention  to  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School 
Company,  and  requested  his  hearers  to  become  share¬ 
holders.  Sir  S.  Northcote  spoke  earnestly  on  the  rights 
of  women  with  respect  to  education,  emphatically  assert¬ 
ing  the  principle  which  cannot  be  too  plainly  laid  dorwn, 
viz.,  that  a  woman  has  a  right  to  cultivate  her  faculties 
on  her  own  account,  and  not  merely  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  culture  will  make  her,  a  more  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  for  man.  Dr  Rigg,  in  seconding  the  Isat 
resolution,  which  spoke  of  the  social  and  national 
importance  of  the  education  of  women,”  remarked  <m. 
the  great  advantage  of  intellectual  intercourse  and  co¬ 
operation  between  men  and  women  ;  and  in  this  remark 
we  cordially  agree.  There  will  be  no  coherent  progress 
till  men  and  women  m^ve  forward  side  by  side ;  for  the 
free  exercise  of  woman’s  mental  and  moral  capacities  is 
essential  to  the  elevation  of  humanity,  and  the  loss  i# 
the  race  which  results  from  the  waste  of  female  faculties 
is  incalculable.  We  wish  the  Women’s  Education  Union 
all  success  in  its  endeavours  to  impress  on  the  public 
mind  the  fact  that  **  the  minds  of  women  are  as  culti¬ 
vable,  and  as  well  worth  cultivating,  as  those  of  men." 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SPIRITUAL  SEANCES. 

Sir, — It  is  at  once  the  glory  and  the  test  of  truth  that  che 
is  fearless  of  free  discussion,  and  courts  the  most  searching 
investigation  which  superstition  shuns.  Rome  is  in  ivortal 
terror  of  emancipated  reason,  and  rests  all  her  hopes  upon  her 
power  of  keeping  her  votaries  in  servile  ignorance.  Pj»- 
testantism  was  supposed  to  have  adopted  opposite  tactica,nBd 
to  have  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  emancipation 
of  reason,  but  the  stigma  attached  by  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy 
)  to  modern  rationalism  ”  proves  that  Protestant  dogmatism  in 
but  a  species  of  the  same  genus  as  Roman  dogmatism,  axi4* 
since  human  nature  is  much  of  a  muchness  in  laymen  tmi. 
ecclesiastics,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  actetUifie 
dogmatism  should  prove  to  be  a  member  of  the  same  texa- 
tional  family.  I  for  one  entirely  agree  with  Sidney  Smith 
that  dogmatism  is  but  puppyism  come  to  maturity 7*  llin 
esprit  de  corj^s  of  all  established  associ.ations  is  fatal  to  the 
free  and  unbiassed  investigation  of  all  unrecognised  priuciplen 
and  facts  which  militate  against  their  time-honoured  preju¬ 
dices,  and  conflict  with  their  supposed  vested  interests, 
all  innovators  and  reformers  have  invariably  an  uphill  game 
to  play,  however  good  their  cause  may  •  be.  MoJerm 
spiritualism  excites  the  most  vehement  antagonism  of  very 
many  vested  interests,  and  the  very  intensity  of  Um 
antagonism  demonstrates  the  strength  of  her  cauae,  aa4 
entitles  her  to  quote  to  her  antagonists  the  familiar  text — 

“  The  devils  believe  and  tremble.” 

Very  many  of  her  votaries  have  be^n  by  a  determiiiBi 
attempt  to  expose  what  they  believed  to  ne  a  perjaiciout 
imposture,  but  ended  by  submitting  to  an  irresistible 
conviction  that  they  have  discovered  the  grandest  truth 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  And  such  is  the  invariable  result 
of  a  patient,  honest,  and  impartial  investigation.  So^tiCi 
consist  solely  of  non-investigators  and  shallow  eritica^  who  uiiidc 
thcki  a  euparHnin.1  iuvaatigution  of  an  OCCult  SCicUCe  which  dfshi 
with  the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  nature,  condnetodi  ia 
utter  ignorance  of  its  first  principles,  and  supreme  contempt 
of  the  conditions  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  success,  entitles  them  to  pronounce  an  authoritatiso 
opinion  in  a  couple  of  days  upon  phenomena  which,  in  the 
parallel  case  of  any  recognised  science,  they  would  not  dane 
question  till  after  months  of  careful  study. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  the  lists  as  an  anonymouu 
antagonist  or  your  anonymous  Juris-Con suits  and  MMinm 
1  am  content  to  give  my  testimony,  on  the  unpopular 
under  my  own  signature,  and  openly  to  dispute  their  factaa^ 
their  conclusions.  I  regret  that  their  criticisms  on  the 
stances  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Holmes  should  have  b^n 
for  some  two  months  after  those  mediums  have  left  EiigiaMi% 


We  regret  to  see  that  the  lady  medical  students  at 
Edinburgh  have  been  defeated  in  their  efforts  to  esta¬ 
blish  their  right  to  matriculate  and  attend  classes  in 
the  University.  Although  the  obstructive  party  has, 
therefore,  triumphed  for  the  present,  the  ultimate  resnlt 
of  the  question  raised  by  Miss  Jex- Blake  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  her  own  words,  “  In  all  such  struggles  a 
present  triumph  may  be  snatched  by  those  in  brief 
authority,  but  the  future  belongs  inalienably  to  the 
cause  of  justice  and  liberality.”  The  history  of  the 
struggle  between  the  lady  students  and  their  enemies  in 
the  University  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
^6  need  scarcely  remark  upon  the  gross  injustice  of 
allowing  the  ladies  to  pay  for  instruction  which  was 
afterwards  refuaod  to  them.  As  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  warfwe  was  carried  on  by  the  male  students  who 
^cre  invited  to  action  by  certain  professors,  it  is  best 
described  in  the  words  of  a  professor  who  favoured  tho 
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since  your  readers  who  are  new  to  the  question  will  have  no 
opportunity  of  testing  antagonistic  testimony,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  by  j>ersonal  experience  ;  but,  as  I  have  been 
present  at  at  least  a  dozen  of  their  soances,  many  of  them 
held  in  private  drawing  rooms,  where  every  person  present 
was  known  to  me,  and  where  the  conditions  were  such  as 
absolutely  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  impositions  as 
are  suggested  in  your  columns  ;  and  as  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparing  their  phenomena  with  analc^ous  phe¬ 
nomena  which  have  taken  place  under  test  conditions  in 

5>rivate  houses  where  no  professional  medium  was  present, 
;  confidently  assert  my  conviction  that  the  Holmes  were 

fenuine  mediums,  aided,  in  their  sdances  by  bona  fide  spirits. 

regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  all 
genuine  mediums  invariably  resist  the  temptation  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  powers  by  resorting  to  unworthy  expedients,  when 
the  conditions  of  success,  confessedly  very  delicate  and  un¬ 
certain,  seem  to  be  unfavourable.  I  have  myself  detected  a 
case  of  gross  imposture  practised  in  my  presence  upon  some 
eminent  personages,  a  case  in  which  a  genuine  clairvoyants 
condescended  to  counterfeit  the  not  uncommon  phenomenon 
of  direct  sj>irit  writing,  and  I  confess  I  think  that  very 
severe  punishment  should  be  meted  out  to  such  mischievous 
imposture.  But  inexcusable  as  it  is,  I  doubt  if  it  be 
more  reprehensible  than  the  adulteration  of  food  so  commonly 
practised  in  this  great  city ;  or,  to  take  a  still  mcwe  closely 
analogous  case,  I  am  stitisfied  it  is  not  one  whit  worse  than  the 
frequent  promulgation  in  the  pul^  by  salaried  ecclesiastics 
of  dogmas  which,  in  their  inmost  consciences,  they  must 
repudiate  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  reason  and  truth.  But 
when  we  find  alum  in  our  loaves  we  change  our  baker,  we  do 
not  renounce  bread.  When  our  conscience  rejects  the  mis¬ 
chievous  inventions  and  fiery  follies  of  the  Athanaaian 
Creed,  we  do  not  therefore  disbelieve  every  statement  which 
happens  to  be  found  in  it — we  simply  repudiate  its  authority. 
If  a  spunous  diamond  had  been  foisted  on  us  we  should  not 
therefore  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of  real  diamonds  ;  and 
if  the  genuineness  of  the  stone  were  doubtful,  the  last  thing 
we  should  do  would  be  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  had 
never  seen,  anti  therefore  did  not  believe  in  the  existence  of, 
a  real  diamond.  The  good  faith  of  any  particular  medium 
is  a  fair  question  of  discussion  for  those  who  admit  the  fact 
of  mediumship,  but  hardly  so  for  those  who  deny  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth.  I  maintain  that  spiritualism  is  a  science 
which  imperatively  demands  an  investigation  as  elaborate 
and  thorough  as  any  of  the  recognised  sciences,  and  I  submit 
that,  if  any  tyros  with  no  further  knowledge  of  chemistry  or 
electricity  than  could  be  obtained  from  witnessing  some  elabo¬ 
rate  experiments,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  w'ere  conducted,  were  to  speak  as  contemp¬ 
tuously  of  the  experimenters  as  your  correspondents  do  of 
spiritualists,  they  would  deservedly  be  scouted  for  their 
ignorance  and  presumption. 

Those  who  love  Truth  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  a  vain¬ 
glorious  consistency  in  upholding  prejudices,  born  of  ignorance 
aiid  hallowed  by  the  sanction  of  antiquity,  are  not  usually 
satisfied  with  conclusions  resulting  from  a  superficial  investi¬ 
gation  of  novel  phenomena.  They  prefer  to  apply  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  collection  of  facts  under  the  most  stringent 
conditions  attainable,  and  patiently  endeavour  to  discover 
some  rational  explanation  of  the  observed  phenomena.  They 
do  not  denounce  everything  which  they  do  not  understand,  as 
a  delusion,  nor  every  one  who  diflfers  from  their  conclusions 
as  an  impostor  or  a  dupe !  But  that  is  the  usual  course 
adopted  by  dogmatists  in  criticising  evidence  of  spiritual 
phenomena,  which,  if  it  related  to  any  other  question,  would 
command  the  most  respectful  consideration.  Scientific  men, 
as  Dr  Macleod  recently  observed,  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
admit  many  facts  which  they  cannot  explain,  as,  for  example, 
the  fiwt  that  in  multiplications  by  nine  the  sum  of  the 
resulting  figures  is  always  nine,* — and  the  equallv  inexplicable 
enigmas  of  chemical  affinity.  In  the  presence  of  innmerableu 
facts,  obtained  under  test  conditions,  through  unimpeachable 
mediums  in  priv'ate  life,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  wrangle  over 
phenomena  observed  under  unsatisfactoir  conditions ;  but 
if.  Sir,  you  would  only  bring  the  weight  of  your  influence  to 
bear  in  the  interest  of  Tnitn,  I  am  tMtiiafied  you  could  do  no 
higher  service  in  the  sacred  cause  than  by  promoting  the 
free  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  by  inviting  authenti¬ 
cated^  evidence  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  now  daily 
occuring  in  private  families,  under  circumstances  excluding 
all  motive  and  opportunity  for  deception  or  delusion.  It 
would  be  well  to  clear  the  way  by  arriving  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  starting-point. 

The  facts  of  Mesmerism  and  Clairvoyance  are  still  ignored 
by  the  majority  of  the  British  public,  though  they  are 
conclusively  I  established  by  unimpeachable  scientific  and 
official  authority  and  every-day  experience.  The  philosophy 


*  [Our  correspondent  will,  we  believe,  find  this  peculiarity 
explained  in  any  good  manual  of  arithmetic. — £o.] 


of  Mesujerism  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  Spiritual  Philosophy.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  its 
facts  would  be  ignored  by  your  dogmatic  Jurisconsults.  I 
propose  that  you  accept  them  as  proven. 

Again,  the  Beport  of  the  Dialectical  Society  on  Spiritua¬ 
lism,  now  being  extensively  circulated,  establishes  on  evi¬ 
dence,  which  would  satisfy  any  Court  of  Justice  in  the 
world,  the  occun  ence  of  certain  minor  Spiritual  Phenomena 
through  the  agency  of  an  invisible  force  directed  by  an  in¬ 
visible  intelligence,  such  as  the  moving  of  tables  in  daylight 
and  under  strict  test  conditions,  without  human  contact  or 
the  intervention  of  any  visible  human  agency.  Are  your 
correspondents  prej^ared  to  admit  this,  the  evidence  of  most 
competent  and  impartial,  we  might  say  of  hostile  witnesses 
and  start  from  the  platform  so  reached,  or  if  not  what  is  the 
starting-point  to  be  ? 

The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  not  to  be  disposed  of 
by  shallow  sarcasm  or  contemptuous  scepticism.  It  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  as  dealing  only  with  miserable  frivolities. 

We  who  have  investigated,  and  are  investigating  in  the 
most  serious  spirit,  affirm  that  it  is  the  part  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  to  reject  evidence  merely  because  it  is  startling, 
unpalatable,  or  inconvenient.  We  declare  that  we  have 
obtained  incontestable  proof  that  death  is  no  annihilation  of 
the  conscious  existence  and  individuality  of  the  human  being, 
that  it  does  not  even  involve  (a  suspension  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  further,  that  the  laws  of  nature,  which  are  the  laws 
of  God,  provide  for  and  permit  communication  between  our¬ 
selves  and  our  disembodied  friends  under  certain  conditions 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  We  have  obtained  innumerable 
proofs  of  their  identity.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
laws  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
govern  our  associations  in  this  world,  hold  good  to  some 
extent  in  the  next  state,  and  govern  our  communications 
with  our  spirit  friends.  We  find  that  to  obtain  revelations 
of  high  interest  we  require  high-class  mediums  and  earnest 
circles,  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  that,  under  such 
conditions,  results  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance 
are  obtainable.  Were  I  to  attempt  to  enter  upon  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  during  nearly  two  years  of  zealous  investi¬ 
gation,  I  should  trespass  unreasonably  on  your  columna  I 
will  only  therefore  conclude  with  the  expression  of  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  truth  of  modern  spiritualism  will  ere 
long  be  universally  accepted,  dispel  many  cherished  illusions, 
revolutionize  the  world,  and  inaugurate  a  new  era  of  hunmn 
progress  such  as  will  surpass  the  most  sanguine  expectation 
of  reformers.  Meanwhile,  the  new  philosophy  courts  publicity 
and  demands  the  most  searching  investigation. 

I  am,  &c.,  Herbert  Notes,  Jun. 

MR  cox  AND  THE  BATH  ELECTION. 

Sir, — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Home  Secretary  will,  for 
the  credit  of  his  Government,  insist  on  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  outrage  on  Mr  Cox 
at  Bath.  Toleration  is  the  essence  of  real  liberalism,  and 
those  who  instigated  the  atteck  on  Mr  Cox  are  simply 
scoundrels  deserving  the  severest  punishment.  I  liave  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  advocates  of  the  Permissive 
Bill,  and  hate  th^  idea  of  driving  the  half-starved,  half  clam 
children  of  the  poor  to  school,  without  first  feeding  a^ 
clothing  them ;  but  in  a  free  country  all  people  should  be 
allowed  the  liberty  of  their  own  opinions,  and,  if  individual 
liberty  be  not  maintained,  England  will  soon  lose  her 
among  nations.  I  see  the  people  living  in  such  slavery  in  tnw 
so-called  free  England,  that  I  advocate  for  all  rights  in 
being  persuaded  that,  without  such  rights,  without  cities  daily 
becoming  more  crowded  with  savages,  the  doom  of  England 
will  be  sealed  whenever,  in  the  event  of  a  foreign  war,  dear 
food  and  dear  coal  may  try  the  temper  of  our  people. 

I  am,  &c., 

Henry  Atherton. 

Brightling,  30th  June,  1873. 

MU  onnioi'lE  AND  MB  HAYWAED. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  you  kindly  to  make  known  that,  sinw  I 
produced  ray  pamphlet  “John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr  Abraham 
Hayward,  Q.C.,”  a  friend  has  brought  to  my  knowledge  a 
statement  published  by  Mr  Hayward  in  1848,  in  his  “Eeport 
of  the  Proceedings  before  the  Judges  as  Visitors  of  the 
of  Court,  on  the  Appeal  of  A.  Hayward,  Esq.jQ.C.,’^  that  Mr 
Mill  “  was,  and  is,  very  generally  esteemed,  society  having 
agreed  to  forgive  him  his  boyish  theories.”  '  ,  , 

How  much  is  it,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  regretted  tD» 
an  incident  of  half  a  century  ago,  which 
Mill  was  only  seventeen,  should  now  have  been  revived,  tM 
moment  after  Mill’s  death,  by  the  Queen’s  Counsel 
and-twenty  years  ago,  announced  that  general  esteem  had 
to  its  being  forgiven  and  forgotten  ! 

I  am,  &c.,  -W,  D.  Christie* 
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LITERARY. 


A  TB0E  EEFOEMEE. 

A  Trut  Reformer.  In  Three  Volumes.  Blackwood. 

This  noYel  has  many  and  great  merits,  or  attention  would 
not  here  be  drawn  to  it,  yet  neither  is  it  here  noticed  for 
the  sake  solely  of  its  merits  ;  for,  if  these  stood  alone,  they 
would  speak  sufficiently  for  themselves  and  would  be  in  no 
need  of  extrinsic  recommendation.  Unluckily,  however,  it 
has  also  two  serious  faults,  by  deprecating  the  possible  effect 
of  which  a  friendly  critic  may  do  an  equally  serviceable 
turn  to  the  writer  and  to  the  reading  public.  In  the  first 
place  the  title  of  the  book  is  about  the  most  ill-chosen 
possible — utterly  unattractive  and  almost  unmeaning — or  at 
any  rate  indicating  next  to  nothing  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Secondly,  the  whole  performance  may  be  not  unjustly 
characterised  as  a  literary  monster,  though  a  monster  in  no 
worse  sense  than  a  centaur  would  be  such,  even  if  com¬ 
pounded  of  the  body  of  Bucephalus  and  the  head  of 
Antinous.  For  it  is  made  up  of  two  portions  scarcely 
more  congruous — to  wit,  a  narrative  and  an  essay — 
both  excellent  in  their  respective  ways,  but  in  no  wise 
admitting  of  harmonious  combination.  The  result  is 
what  builders  call  want  of  bond.  At  the  same  time  each 
portion  is  in  itself  not  merely  good,  but  capital.  In  the 
story,  indeed,  there  is  not  much  plot, — not  more,  perhaps, 
than  enough  to  connect  together  the  several  sketches  of 
which  it  consists ;  but  then  nothing  can  be  more  effective 
than  the  pointed  yet  jfiayful  satire  of  these  sketches, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  description  of  Indian  camp  or 
station  life,  or  of  English  country  or  fashionable  life,  or  to 
the  portraiture  of  some  of  our  leading  statesmen, .  of 
whom,  by-the-bye,  a  certain  trio,  familiar  to  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  the  Court  Theatre,  are  readily  rec(^nisable 
in  our  author's  pages,  under  the  names  of  Mr  Merrifield, 
the  Bight  Honourable  Thomas  or  Tom  Sinnick,  and  the 
Bight  Honourable  John  Bracton.  Here  is  a  picture  of  a 
Parliamentaiy  borough,  to  which  few  persons  would  be  at  a 
loss  for  half-a-dozen  well-fitting  names : 

Leatherby  appeared  at  first  si^ht  to  be  one  of  those  towns  so 
common  in  England  which  exist  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of 
political  economy,  serving  no  apparent  purpose  but  to  send  a 


the  sake  of  the  solid  matter  it  embodies.  For  Army  Be- 
form  and  Army  Organisation  are  nowadays  questions 
deeply  concerning  every  man,  woman,  and  child  amongst 
us,  and  which  unless  skilfully  solved  betimes  will  infallibly 
some  time  or  other,  and  not  improbably  very  soon,  come 
home  with  a  vengeance  to  each  one’s  “  business  and  bosom.” 
It  behoves  everybody,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  understand 
them,  and  nowhere  else  that  we  know  of  can  such  valu¬ 
able  assistance  towards  making  up  one’s  mind  upon  them 
be  obtained  as  that  which  is  offered  in  the  pages  of  the 
**  true  reformer.”  That  soi-disant  autobiographical  per¬ 
sonage — evidently  an  experienced  military  man — has 
deeply  studied  and  thoroughly  mastered  his  subject — he  is 
not  less  conversant  with  details  than  ingenious  in  the 
deduction  and  application  of  principles ;  and  having  thus 
practically  qualified  himself  to  theorise,  he  brings  forward 
a  scheme  comprehensive,  thorough-going,  carefully  weighed, 
and  cheap^  in  praise  of  which  we,  sympathising  but  un¬ 
professional  critics,  will  not  venture  to  say  more  than  that 
we  only  wish  its  adoption  or  non-adoption  as  the  law  of 
the  land  were  dependent  simply  on  its  merits. 

Our  reformer  expounds  his  views  in  this  wise.  Ho 
imagines  a  coalition  of  Continental  Powers  to  bo  threaten¬ 
ing  the  invasion  of  England,  and  England  to  have  taken 
the  alarm  in  time,  and  to  be  exhibiting  the  spirit  in  whicbi 
thank  God,  she  has  never  yet  been  found  wanting,  when 
at  length,  however  tardily,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  danger. 
The  first  result  is  a  ministerial  crisis,  the  account  of  which 
we  will  not  spoil  by  an  attempt  at  abridgment : 

Evening  papers  confirm  the  accuracy  of  my  prediction.  Mr 
Merrifield  gone  down  to  Windsor,  say  the  first  editions.  Mr 
Merrifield  returned  from  Windsor,  say  the  second,  and  Mr  Braham 
sent  for.  Report  confirmed  when  the  House  meets ;  Ministers 
hold  office  only  till  successors  are  appointed.  Mr  Braham  is 
again  absent  from  his  place.  One  day  passes ;  two  days  pass ; 
Mr  Braham’s  arrangements  are  still  immatured.  Rumours  follow 
of  unexpected  difiSculties  in  making  np  a  Ministry.  Mr  Sinnick 
[late  Chancellor  of  the  ExchequerJ,  it  is  reported,  has  been  asked 
to  join  (Tommy,  a  Tory  at  heart,  say  the  clubs)  and  declines. 
Rigby  Sebright  (a  rising  man,  Rigby  Sebright,  say  the  clubs) 
also  asked  to  join,  and  also  declines.  Tribune  of  the  people  and 
country  party  a  happy  combination,  but  not  to  come  off  this  time. 
What  is  wanted,  says  the  Round  Worlds  to  bring  us  through  the 
crisis,  is  a  good  cry.  Fcrkyman  and  Purchase  for  example. 
Resuscitation  of  Purchase,  how  will  that  do  ?  Will  not  do  at  all ; 
Purchase  gone  down  to  the  limbo  of  the  irrevocable,  and  will  drag 
down  Perkyman  after  it  an'  he  take  not  care.  Perkyraan  and 
Sanitary  Reform  then  ?  How  would  that  do  ?  A  good  cry  that, 
a  good  cry  at  least  in  quieter  times  ;  but  just  now  it  is  the  sanita¬ 
tion  of  Europe  which  has  to  be  made  good — feat  not  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  is  thought,  without  stress  of  blood-letting  and  the  like 
heroic  remedies.  Hawthorne  Sturdy  and  our  Labourers’  cottages  ? 
How  would  that  sound  ?  That  also  a  good  cry  in  its  way,  but  too 
peaceful,  not  to  say  unexciting  at  present.  For  between  the  state 
of  Europe,  and  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  rumbling  of  war  coming 
even  nearer,  the  air  is  full  charged  with  political  electricity.  The 
tension  is  felt  even  in  the  Minerva  Club,  generally  devoted  to 
literature  and  the  muses,  but  where  just  now  politics  alone  engross 
both  mind  and  tongue.  Even  the  bishops  are  excited,  as  they 
muster  in  their  favourite  resort,  drinking  their  five  o’clock  tea 


h  J  trucks  which  stood  in  the  station  siding 

M  a  decayed  label  on  each  with  his  address,  which  seemed  to  do 


^rmanent  duty  on  behalf  of  the  mill :  the  Fore-street  was  adorned 
f  inscription  notifying  that  it  had  been 

John  Sheepshanks,  Esquire,  M.P.  for  the  borough; 
.  *0  the  south  aisle  of  the  p««Uh  church  proclaimed  that  it 

Bad  been  restored  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  same  gonp.rous 
representative,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a  Dissenter  himself,  and 
•iwayg  went  to  the  Independent  chapel ;  while  a  new  church  in  the 
ower  part  of  the  town  had  been  built  entirely  at  his  cost.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  town,  moreover,  consisted  of  neat 
^rraces  constructed  by  him  for  his  operatives  in  the  days  of  the 
“•pound  householder.  The  other  member  was  a  certain  Lord 
raymouth,  at  present  holding  a  subordinate  post  in  the  govern- 
®lderly  gentleman,  whose  father,  the  Earl  of  Stowe, 
self  make  way  for  him  at  a  reasonable  age — who  him- 

^  o^n  an  acre  of  land  in  the  borough,  where  he  never 

nm  at  election  times,  and  whose  principal  con- 

with  the  place  appeared  to  consist  in  an  annual 
cription  of  five-and-twenty  pounds  to  the  town  races. 

Buoyed  up  by  lightsome  discourse  like  this,  the  reader 


r 
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an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  the  speaker’s  favour.  Would 
that  this  last  incident  were  fact  instead  of  fiction. 

The  knowing  ones  say  that  ‘  A  True  Reformer  *  springs 
from  the  same  parentage  as  ‘  The  Baj>tle  of  Dorking.’  If  so 
its  author  has  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  the 
dismal  picture  painted  in  his  earlier  work.  He  has  shown 
by  what  simple  precautions  a  battle  of  Dorking  may  be 
rendered  utterly  impossible,  and  how,  if  in  spite  of  impos¬ 
sibility  it  nevertheless  came  to  be  fought,  we  may  make 
perfectly  sure  of  winning  it  whatever  be  the  odds  against  us. 

W.  T.  T. 


is  the  author  of  famous  despatch  at  page  52  of  Blue-Book — at  any 
rate  would  have  been  the  author,  had  not  fit  of  gout  involved 
temporary  delegation  of  despatch-writing  to  permanent  Under¬ 
secretary.  Adverse  resolution,  therefore,  directed  as  much 
gainst  Foreign  Secretary  as  Prime  Minister;  a  Grandison 
Cabinet  not  possible  just  now. 

Meanwhile,  this  dead-lock  lasting,  the  public  excitement  and 
anxiety  grow  even  greater ;  as  well  they  may,  for  how  shall  a 
nation  fare  in  such  times  when  no  one  will  govern  it?  At  last 
the  political  tension  is  discharged  by  a  manifesto  in  the  Dial.  In 
the  present  state  cf  parties,  says  the  oracle,  when  party  land¬ 
marks  are  submerged  in  the  flood  that  threatens  even  further 
devastation,  safety  of  the  country  and  preservation  of  our  beloved 
Constitution  will  be  best  secured  by  appointment  to  head  of 
affairs  of  a  personage  whose  position  and  character  shall  be  of  a 
sort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  all 
parties,  and  under  whom  it  shall  be  lo  disparagement  to  the 
ablest  politicians  to  serve.  Such  a  combination  of  qualifica¬ 
tions,”  continues  our  oracle,  “will  be  at  once  recognised  as  being 
present  in  a  peculiar  degree  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Ulster, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  both  Mr  Merrifield 
and  Mr  Braham  have  consented  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
Administration  whicl^that  distinguished  nobleman  has  been  | 
instructed  to  form 


OASTELAR’S  OLD  ROME  AND  NEW  ITALY. 

Old  Rome  and  New  Italy.  By  Emilio  Castelar.  Translated  by 
Mrs  Arthur  Arnold.  Tinsley  Brothers. 


day  by  a  tour  in  Italy  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  this  season.  The  prominent  part  taken  by  Sefior 
Castelar  in  the  management  of  Spanish  affairs  at  this 
momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  nation  renders  the 
narrative  of  his  impressions  of  Italian  life  and  thought 
particularly  interesting.  Italy,  whether  regarded  in  the 
light  of  historical  associations  or  in  that  of  modern  progress 
with  which  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  now  con¬ 
nected,  is  the  most  suggestive  subject  in  the  world,  and  to- 
mark  the  response  made  by  a  noble  mind  to  such  a  call 
upon  its  sympathies  is  an  intellectual  treat  of  the  highest 
order.  This  is,  in  our  opinion,  afforded  by  the  volume 
before  us,  iln  which  Sefior  Castelar  shows  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  liberal  impulses,  of  a  warm  and  sympathetic  nature, 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  art,  and  at  the  same  time  a  dis^ 
crinodnating  judge  of  varieties  of  excellence. 

The  book  is  divided  into  chapters,  most  of  which  may 
be  considered  to  form  separate  essays  complete  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  first,  “  Arrival  in  Rome,”  describes  the  Eternal 
City  as  it  was  before  it  became  the  capital  of  modern  Italy. 
The  following  curious  fact  is  here  mentioned  by  Sefior 
Castelar  regarding  the  formation  of  the  Pontifical  army  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome  : 

Those  nations  which  from  their  past  history  should  send  most 
soldiers,  send  fewest  in  proportion  to  their  population.  Spain 
destroyed  herself  to  save  Catholicism.  Since  the  fifteenth  century 
the  bones  of  her  children  have  whitened  every  battle-field  where 
she  found  it  necessary  to  defend  her  religion,  she  gave  for  it  all 
I  the  blood  in  her  veins,  and  all  the  vitality  of  her  spirit.  But 
there  are  only  thirty-eight  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  Pontifical  army. 
On  the  other  hand,  Holland,  which  protected  the  Reformation  by 
its  Princes  of  Orange,  and  introduced  liberty  of  religious  opinion 
into  the  modern  world,  has  sent  a  great  number  of  volunteers. 
This  proves  that  while  the  freedom  of  worship  has  kept  alive  the 
Catholic  faith  in  Protestant  countries,  intolerance  has  extinguished 
it  in  those  places  where  it  was  most  sincere  and  most  exalted. 

In  “  The  Great  Ruin,”  a  description  of  the  Coliseum^ 
and  more  especially  in  “  The  Roman  Catacombs,”  Sefior 
Castelar  rises  to  the  height  of  his  subject,  and  reveals 
that  reverence  for  past  expressions  of  man’s  higher 
thought,  and  that  certainty  that  none  of  those  expressions 
form  its  final  measure,  which  preserve  him  as  a  writer  from 
being  either  a  fanatical  iconoclast  or  the  dupe  of  beliefs 
that  have  had  their  day.  Is  it  possible  to  describe  the 
growth  of  such  beliefs  with  greater  tenderness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  their  unreality,  than  does 
our  author  in  the  following  passage?  Speaking  of  tho 
human  soul,  he  writes : 

It  believes  in  the  sentiment  that  has  transformed  it,  which  it 
thinks  has  grown  by  sudden  and  miraculous  revelations,  when 
really  it  has  been  transformed,  ^hen  it  has  grown  by  internal 
effort,  persevering  and  constant,  which  has  slowly  elaborated  the 
new  ideas,  food  of  so  many  generations,  attributed  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  heart  and  imagination  to  the  miracles  of  the  prophets, 
of  angels,  and  teachers ;  just  as  the  artist  or  poet  attributes  to 
the  smile  of  the  chaste  muse  floating  in  space,  or  concealed  among 
the  rosy  clouds  of  heaven,  the  inspirations  which  arise  in  his  owu 
soul  I 

“  The  Sistine  Chapel  ”  is  a  great  subject,  adequately 
treated.  The  criticisms  of  Sefior  Castelar  on  Michael 
Angelo’s  sublime  work,  and  his  powerful  sketch  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed,  are  among  the 
best  parts  of  the  book.  We  accordingly  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparison  between  the  creations  of  Raphael  and  of 
Michael  Angelo  : 


The  public  will  naturally  inquire  in  what 
way  a  difficulty  is  to  be  surmounted  which  at  once  suggests  itself 
— namely,  how  the  just  claims  of  these  two  statesmen  to  be  each 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be 
satisfied  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  difficulty  has 
already  been  overcome.  Mr  Braham,  with  a  true  patriotism  which 
has  never  been  wanting  to  his  character,  has  gracefully  waived  his 
claim  to  the  leadership  in  favour  of  his  former  opponent  and  pre¬ 
sent  colleague,  on  the  just  plea  that  his  greater  age  may  fairly 
exempt  him  from  the  labours  of  the  post,  which  has  accordingly, 
though  not  without  protest,  been  accepted  by  Mr  Merrifield.  The 
country  may  be  congratulated  on  an  arrangement  which  secures 
the  great  business  capacity  and  mastery  of  details  of  the  one  for 
the  irksome  duties  of  leader,  aided  by  the  persuasive  management 
of  the  other,  while  the  example  set  by  these  eminent  men  of 
subordination  of  self-interest  to  the  public  good  affords  the 
happiest  augury  for  the  Duke  of  Ulster’s  success  in  forming  a 
powerful  Administration,  calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  country  in  this  hour  of  difficulty.” 

And  so  on.  Final  arrangements  said  to  be  not  complete,  but 
the  Duke  in  communication  with  the  leading  men  of  both  parties. 
Eminently  satisfactory  arrangement,  says  the  public  ;  man  of  great 
capacity  the  Duke  of  Ulster,  but  this  the  first  opportunity  of 
developing  it ;  and  of  a  fine  courage,  too,  quality  very  needful  at 
present  crisis.  Brave,  but  disposed  to  be  rash,  says  Hottice  (a 
great  authority)  at  the  clubs.  Not  so,  replies  Howtoss  (another 
great  authority) ;  rashness  the  best  prudence,  perchance,  in  these 
times.  Gratifying  tribute  to  the  claims  of  science,  his  appointment, 
say  the  men  of  science;  but,  alasl  the  great  Calculus  of  the 
Unthinkable  will  now  be  never  finished. 

Gradually  the  details  leak  out,  with  more  or  less  accuracy.  Lord 
Grandison  to  take  the  Foreign  Office,  say  the  earlier  rumours. 
Naturally,  for  who  so  fit?  A  trifle  indolent  perhaps,  but  firm  when 
necessary,  yet  courteous  withal,  and  proficient  in  knowledge  of 
European  affairs.  But  gout,  ever  increasing,  interferes,  and  Lord 
Grandison,  it  is  at  length  announced,  is  to  accept  a  seat  in  Cabinet 
without  a  portfolio,  while  Mr  Braham  takes  the  Foreign  Office. 
Mr  Merrifield  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  aforesaid.  Other  noble  lords  take 
seats  in  Cabinet  without  office,  for  men  are  more  abundant  than 
places.  Cabinet  will  become  debating  club  and  sort  of  fifth  estate, 
growls  the  Piccadilly ;  Cabinet  already  too  large.  Which  is  true, 
but  unavoidable.  Leaders  of  both  parties  must  be  conciliated, 
and  you  cannot  have  all  the  talent  of  the  country  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  if  any  is  left  out. 

So  goes  on  the  process  of  forming  a  strong  Government.  Other 
appointments  are  announced  by  degrees.  Mr  Sinnick  to  be  Home 
Secretary.  (Tommy  should  in  no  wise  be  left  out,  say  both  Hot¬ 
tice  and  Howtoss,  at  the  clubs,  if  you  want  peace  within.)  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Tewkesbury,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  Not  practical 
enough,  says  Hottice,  shaking  his  head ;  most  clever  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  too  impetuous,  and  will  surely  kick  over  the  Govern¬ 
ment  trace.  Can’t  be  helped,  says  Howtoss  ;  Lord  Tewkesbury  a 
man  by  no  means  to  bo  left  out  in  the  cold.  Has  definite  opinions, 
too,  not  at  all  tending  towards  political  effacement  of  England,  and 
much  in  favour  at  present  time.  The  Earl  of  Man  takes  India 
with  general  approval.  So  much  sound  sense  invaluable  to  any 
Government,  a  somewhat  too  phlegmatic  nature  notwithstanding. 
Mr  Carstairs  to  the  Admirlity.  A  tribute  to  Manchester,  observes 
Hottice;  and  to  good  sonso  and  genial  ways,  adds  Howtoss  ;  Car- 
stairs  evidently  the  Premier  of  the  future. 

Eventually  a  Ministry  is  formed  with,  for  Premier,  the 
Duke  of  Ulster  (who  since,  notwithstanding  his  Hibernian 
title,  he  is  certainly  not  intended  to  represent  Ireland’s 
single  duke,  may  not  impossibly  have  for  prototype  the 
most  distinguished  of  living  Scottish  dukes),  and  with  the 
‘Hrue  reformer”  himself,  the  Right  Honourable  Charles 
West,  as  Secretary  for  War.  The  latter  functionary  takes 
an  early  opportunity  of  propounding  his  plans  in  Parliament 
in  a  speech  which  winds  up  by  declaring  it  to  be  intolerable 
that  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  invading  England 
should  be  one  open  to  discussion,  and  which  is  followed  by 
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The  soul  of  Baphael  produced  his  figures  without  effort — as  it  narrative  affords.  Within  its  compass  it  appears  to  us  to 

is  said  the  Virgin  was  delivered  without  pain.  Each  of  them  be  a  sort  of  model  to  which  all  literary  travellers,  who  are 

seems  to  have  been  formed,  like  Cytherea,  from  the  foam  of  the  not  Winwoode  Reades  or  Vamberys,  should  conform.  It  is 
ocean,  in  a  pearlv  shell,  with  a  smile  upon  the  lips,  the  rays  of  ,  i*  ^  i  i 

Anrora  on  ihe  head,  and  heaven  in  the  even,  fhey  hare  been  ope“  question  whether  these  people  with  a  taste 

raised  by  a  gentle  wave  and  left  on  the  rude  shores  of  reality,  for  roaming,  but  without  any  especial  botanical,  geological, 
The  figures  of  Michael  Angelo  struggle,  turn,  suffer,  are  mounted  ethnological,  psychological,  or  political  grasp  of  the 

on  the  blast  of  a  hurricane ;  they  have  for  light  a  conflagration  ;  country  through  which  it  is  their  whim  to  travel,  had  not 

JaJt'Xpring*  of  ^h"e«treme  despa"  ^n'^deUrintn!  l^etter  conBne  their  experiences  to  the  ^nner-table ;  but, 

desirous  of  marking  reality  with  the  stamp  of  infinity.  They  all  granting  the  right  to  publish — and  Mr  Brittlebank  s  sub¬ 


seem  to  carry  in  the  flesh  the  burning  iron  of  the  artist’s  idea,  and 
crv  hopelessly,  like  the  shipwrecked  for  the  land,  from  the  world 
that  is  visible  and  finite  to  that  which  is  unseen  and  everlasting. 

The  following  passages  from  “  The  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,” 
on  the  frescoes  in  that  cemetery,  show  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  relation  of  fourteenth-century  art  to  that  advance  in 
human  thought  which  produced  the  Renaissance :  / 

If  the  bodies  sketched  by  Giotto  belong  to  the  earth  of  his 
time,  the  heads  approach  the  heaven  of  the  new  age.  Those 
faces  were  caressed  by  the  breeze  of  the  morning,  bathed  by  the 
light  of  Aurora.  The  artist  was  submerged  in  the  bosom  of  nature, 
meeting  in  her  the  immortal  inspiration.  His  pencil  is  a  new 
efllorescence  of  the  human  spirit.  Look  at  his  Job  on  the  wall 
at  the  left!  It  is  blotted  like  the  recollection  of  those  days;  it 
is  undone  like  the  faith  which  animated  him  ;  he  is  seen  through 
a  cloud,  distant,  far  distant ;  the  wall  is  injured  by  the  damp  and 
the  sea  breeze  which  strips  it  in  pieces  from  the  wall ;  disfigured, 
stained  by  late  restorations,  you  see  Job  in  the  same  manner  that 
you  behold  fantastic  figures  in  the  clouds,  variegated  by  the  sun 
of  the  West;  nevertheless  yon  see  him  as  a  penitent  who  com¬ 
plains  of  God  without  daring  to  curse  Him,  surrounded  by 
infidel  friends,  between  the  devil,  hideous  and  terrific,  and  the 
sweet  and  beautiful  angel  on  the  right,  floating  in  a  luminous 


ject  is  such  that  no  one  for  the  next  few  months  at  least 
will  deny  him  that  right — publication  could  not  take  a 
better  form.  It  is  a  positive  relief  to  turn  from  some 
travel  books  even  of  the  present  year,  which  have  received 
the  fine  home  polish  that  goes  down  in  certain  quarters, 
but  in  others  renders  them  “  suspects,”  to  Mr  Brittlebank’s 
transparently  truthful  and  eminently  straightforward  little 
book.  On  one  occasion,  in  defending  an  unusual  appetite  for 
Persian  sweetmeats,  Mr  Brittlebank  calls  himself  apolo¬ 
getically  a  “seasoned  schoolboy,”  and  the  first  chapter 
opens  :  “  Weary  of  the  life  I  was  leading  at  home — I  had 
left  Eton,  and  felt  no  inclination  for  a  university  career — 
I  resolved  to  travel ;  ”  and  our  devout  wish  is  that  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  “old  savages  ”  and  “  handy  moons,”  by  na 
means  at  the  present  day  confined  to  the  columns  of  the 
Daily  Telegraphy  may  sully  his  pages.  Better  a  dinner  of 
herbs  served  by  a  “  seasoned  schoolboy,”  than  the  stalled 
melodrama  of  your  professional  travel-monger. 

At  the  same  time  we  admitthat*  Persia  during  the  Famine  * 
has  faults  of  style  and  execution  natural  to  one  as  yet  short 


of  worldly  experience  ;  but  even  so  the  W 

thinking  of  doing  it,  or  perhaps  it  was  done  by  some  contem-  literary  way  towards  the  end,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice 
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porary  of  his  own  accord,  in  the  critical  and  extraordinary  epoch 
of  that  century  ;  between  the  demon  of  Feudalism  then  struggling 
to  exist  and  the  angel  of  the  Renaissance,  which  was  then  issuing 
from  its  larva.  .  .  .  The  figures  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  are 
figures  of  the  clouds,  uncertain  and  unknown  beings,  which  arise 
in  the  limits  of  two  epochs.  ...  In  none  of  them,  in  not  one  of 


how  much  a  comparatively  short  journey  across  Persia 
sharpens  a  young  man’s  wits,  and  adds  to  his  stock  of 
shifts  and  expedients.  Some  obvious  faults  of  omission 
are  accounted  for  by  the  excuse  that  the  narrative  is 
written  mainly  from  memory  ;  but  in  one  case  at  least — 


the  immense  number  of  personages  depicted  on  these  walls  do  Teheran — it  is  to  be  regretted  that  memory  has  supplied 

reality.  In  these  pictures  we  find  that  the  idea  evaporates,  but  Persia.  The  troops  stationed  there  were  paraded  and  drilled 
that  nature  has  not  yet  arrived.  The  mystic  spirit  is  quenched,  every  morning,  and  the  military  bands  appear  to  have 
but  as  yet  there  has  not  been  substituted  that  adoration  of  the  driven  Mr  Brittlebank  away,  The  drummers  banged 

thei'  trumi«U,  and 

p  ...  1  •  X  V  xi  X  .  -1 .  ,  fhe  contest  between  them  seemed  to  be  which  could  make 

Cntical  acumen  is  not,  however,  the  most  striking  cha-  most  noise.”  Taking  Shiraz  as  the  Sheffield  of  Persia, 

ractenstic  of  the  writer  of  this  very  remarkable  the  differences  between  the  European  and  the  Eastern 

chief  merit  lies  in  the  author  s  love  and  reverence  for  types  which  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  most  vividly 
human  nature,  in  his  perfect  trust  in  the  ultimate  success  jo  the  young  Englishman  ky  in  the  salute-firing  and  the 
of  Its  strivings  after  al.  good,  and  his  sympathising  appre-  torture-pole,  with  which  compare  the  scarcely 

ciation  of  Its  past  and  present  struggles  with  difficulties  obsolete  in  the  flesh,  and  still  extant  in  the  spirit,  English 
now  inseparable  from  human  existence.  To  Sefior  Castelar  stocks  •  ' 

nothing  is  common  or  unclean.  ^  The  thirst  after  perfec-  In  ^jie  centre  a  body  of  Persian  soldiers,  in  varied  and  motley 
tion  which  suggested  the  worship  of  physical  beauty  to  uniforms,  were  drawn  up,  and  were  engaged  in  loading  and  firing 
Pagan  antiquity,  and  that  of  a  deified  man  and  woman  to  half-dozen  pieces  of  cannon.  The  mode  in  which  they  per- 

■  '  formed  the  duty  was  so  alarming  that  I  was  heartily  thankful  we 

were  out  of  the  line  of  fire.  No  sooner  had  the  rammer  driven  home 
the  charge  than  out  would  come  the  rod  with  a  jerk,  giving  the 
man  with  the  fuze  a  violent  blow,  and  occasionally  rolling  him 
over.  I  had  never  seen  so  many  Orientals  gathered  together 


Christendom,  justifies  in  his  mind  the  unworthy  means 
which  have  been  taken  to  satisfy  it ;  but  this  tolerant  spirit 
does  not,  w’ith  all  its  tenderness,  truckle  to  the  demon  of 
spiritual  despotism.  The  chapter  on  “  The  Ghetto  ”  is, 


throughout,  an  indictment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church!  I  therefore  g«Md  long  on  the  .cene,  which,  notwith- 

and  in  anmxx  nu  •  *1.  ic  a  x  ‘u  it  standing  much  squalor  and  other  drawbacks,  was  very  interesting 

h  r  Christianity  itself,  at  the  tribunal  of  ^nd  picturesque.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  high  pole, 

numanity  for  the  brutal  oppression  of  an  ancient  and  won-  which  served  as  a  gibbet  for  malefactors,  and’  a  means  of  inflict- 
derful  race.  The  charge  is  preferred  by  Senor  Castelar  with  torture  and  minor  punishments  on  other  offenders.  The  tor- 

inanite  vigour  and  a  vehemence  of  righteous  indignation  ‘"'■®  ™  ‘9“,  often  of  the  mott  cruel  kind- 

which  forPA  ♦Via  1  *1  ^  •  Al,  I, * j  X  1  8°  cFuel  that  I  fear  to  indicate  it,  lest  it  should  be  deemed 

to  AU  A^  reader,  while  pondering  the  hideous  tale,  traveller’s  story.  The  firing,  we  were  informed,  was  in  celebra- 

o  aamit  that  Catholic  Rome,  the  gorgeous  ideal  of  which  tion  of  the  birthday  of  the  Shah’s  wife. 

and  imagination  of  the  poet,  the  artist.  At  Shiraz,  too,  is  a  mint,  and  it  will  be  some  satisfaction 

rea  Humanity  has  indeed  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  to  know  that  the  “  illustrious 

alth**  L  sorceress  lies  low,  and  that.  Eastern  ”  has  had  much  to  learn  in  that  respect  from  tha 

corm  *1.  ^®''  infidels.  Bullion  is  thus  coined  at  Shiraz  : 

P  6,  the  subtle  brain  and  cruel  hand  that  have  wrought  The  metal  was  prepared  in  long  bars,  which  were  placed  on  a 
such  woe  are  still  for  ever,  while  from  her  grave  will  spring  kind  of  anvil.  A  piece  of  the  requisite  weight  and  thickness  was 
ossonrs  of  hope  and  loy  to  crown  regenerate  Italv  cut  off,  and  upon  this  the  die  was  fixed,  and  struck  with  a  ham- 

^  i  J  o  mar  r\rf\aaaa  ViAiniv  en  llAfrlitrontl V  PnnHilPfpH  that  AOmPtimeS 


D.  A. 

PERSIA  DURING  THE  FAMINE. 

during  the  Famine.  A  Narrative  of  a  Tour  in  the  East 
plck^in^*  Jowmey  out  and  home.  Bj  William  Brittlebank. 

mn  V*  since  we  have  read  a  book  of  travel  with  so 
®  satisfaction  as  that  which  Mr  Brittlebank’s  short 


mer,  the  process  being  so  negligently  conducted  that  sometimes 
only  the  edge  of  the  coin  was  impressed.  The  operation  could 
be  seen  by  all  who  chose  to  stop  and  observe  it ;  and,  judging  by 
the  crowd  who  surrounded  the  Mint  (for  such,  I  suppose,  I  must 
call  it),  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  there  must  have 
been  a  brisk  demand  for  the  coins. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  “  Shah  interest  we 
may  add  that  Mr  Brittlebank  passed  on  the^  Caspian  a 
Government  ship-building  yard  without  a  ship,  and  the 
Shah’s  yacht  at  anchor,  “  sadly  in  want  of  a  coat  of  paint. 
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The  witness  home  to  the  effects  of  the  famine  of  last 
year  is  most  terrible,  and,  besides  the  human  interest  which 
is  keenly  excited  in  us,  there  runs  through  most  of  the 
march  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the  Caspian  the  tale  of  the 
miserable  famine-stricken  beasts  hardly  able  to  stand, 
stumbling  and  falling  down  dead,  without  whose  help  the 
journey  would  have  been  impossible. 

Shortly  after  starting]'  Hagee’s  horse  came  down.  We  coaid  not 
raise  it.  We  accordingly  directed  a  Persian  on  his  way  to  the 
village  to  see  the  khaneh  keeper,  and  order  him  to  send  on  the 
third  horse  which  he  had  in  his  stables.  An  hottr  elapsed,  when 
a  man  appeared  with  the  spare  horse.  The  load  of  the  fallen 
beast  (it  was  only  a  few  pounds)  was  shifted  to  him,  and  we  again 
started.  A  second  mile  passed,  and  down  came  the  animal  which 
I  was  riding.  Like  its  companion,  it  instantly  commenced  to  beat 
its  head  against  the  ground,  but  was  top  weak  to  rise.  Placing  its 
load  on  our  remaining  horse,  we  started  on  foot  across  the  plain 
under  a  fierce  and  burning  sun.  Slow  and  difficult  as  our  pace 
was,  the  horse  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  us. 

But  the  human  misery  of  course  out-passes  this.  We 
quote,  as  far  as  is  possible  here,  a  most  stirring  passage, 
graphic  and  truthful-seeming  like  Defoe. 

It  was  late  when  we  arrived.  We  halted  at  the  caravansary, 
which  was  silent  and  desolate.  We  rode  on  to  the  chappar 
khaneh.  Here  the  door  was  gone,  having  been  used  possibly  for 
firewood,  and  the  yard  was  covered  with  water  two  inches  deep. 
How  it  came  there  I  could  not  conceive,  for  the  ground  around 
was  as  dry  as  sand.  A  faint  gust  of  wind  as  we  entered  brought 
with  it  the  smells  of  a  charnel-house.  On  looking  round  1  noticed 
a  woman  lying  on  her  face.  She  was  dead  and  perfectly  naked, 
the  few  garments  which  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  having  been 
taken  by  some  other  poor  creature  starving  in  the  chilly  nights. 

Out  of  the  sockets  of  her  eyes,  &c . Two  famished- 

looking  men  and  a  woman  were  seated  a  few  yards  off  glaring  at 
the  body  with  wolfish  eyes.  A  horrible  suspicion  seized  me. 
Could  famine  have  driven  them  to  this  horrible  repast?  I  would 
not  believe,  and  yet  I  could  not  doubt  it,  so  hungry  and  ravenous 
were  their  looks.  Passing  them,  and  stepping  over  two  more 
dead  bodies,  I  came  to  the  stable  on  the  right  side  of  the  yard. 
I  entered  it,  and  after  waiting  until  my  eyes  had  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  darkness,  discovered  on  the  one  side  the  dead  body 
of  a  man,  and  on  the  other  side,  close  to  the  wall,  a  woman  and  a 
child.  The  woman  was  dead,  the  child  just  breathed.  I  hastened 
with  it  into  the  air,  hoping  that  life  might  still  be  preserved  in  it. 
It  was  too  late.  A  faint  gasp,  a  mere  sigh,  and  it  also  passed 
away.  I  took  it  back  and  placed  it  with  its  mother.  The  corpses 
in  the  yard,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  &c.  .  .  . 

Before  leaving  Mr  Brittlebank  we  must  congratulate  him 
on  not  being  ashamed  to  confess,  in  a  singularly  honest 
little  passage,  the  **  touch  of  nature  which  other  travellers, 
with  faces  burnt  red  and  necks  burnt  black  by  the  sun, 
might  have  kept  to  themselves.  After  having  been  obliged 
to  resist  an  extravagant  piece  of  extortion  at  the  pistol’s 
muzzle,  he  soliloquises  thus  : 

What  traveller  is  there  who  has  not  had  his  pleasures  marred 
by  such  incidents  ?  The  demand  may  be  trifling,  the  overcharge 
small,  but  pride,  or  a  feeling  very  like  it,  steps  in  and  says,  **  Do 
not  yield — you  are  no  man  if  you  do.”  But  passion  cannot  last 
always ;  and  when  it  has  passed  away  you  recall  the  occasions  on 
which  your  generosity  has  amounted  to  extravagance,  and  com- 

Eare  them  with  those  on  which  your  punctiliousness  or  economy 
as  almost  descended  to  the  level  of  meanness.  The  retrospect 
is  never  agreeable.  It  brought  to  roe  the  reverse  of  a  pleasant 
state  of  mind.  I  felt  that  I  had  been  impetuous,  perhaps  un¬ 
generous,  but  then  I  could  not  admit  that  I  had  been  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  a  case  of  the  sun  and  wind  trying  their  strength  on  the 
traveller.  Had  the  Persian  appealed  to  iny  generosity,  I  should, 
in  all  probability,  have  given  him  the  gratuity ;  demanded  as  a 
right,  I  resisted  it.  However,  there  was  now  no  remedy  for  the 
past,  and  the  scene  through  which  we  w’ere  passing  claimed 
attention. 

We  part  cordially  with  a  traveller  who  can  write  so 
excellent  a  truth  as  this ;  and,  reading  as  his  parting  words 
— “  My  pack  is  ready,  I  intend  soon  to  shoulder  it  again, 
and  hope  to  hear  from  the  reader  a  kind  *  Bon  voyage !  ’ " — 
we  wish  him  “  Bon  voyage  ”  with  all  our  heart.  H.  F. 


number  of  dramatis  persona'.  In  these  days,  whikt  the 
Tichborne  case  is  dragging  its  weary  length  along  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public,  it  is  diflScult  to  speak  of  any 
plot  as  being  wildly  improbable,  or  hazardously  foreign  to 
nature ;  otherwise  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  com¬ 
ment  on  several  of  its  more  complicated  features. 

Osmond  Penruddocke,  the  hero,  is  the  second  son  of  a 
wealthy  Dorsetshire  squire,  who  has  married  the  proud 
but  penniless  daughter  of  a  peer.  Humphrey  Penrud¬ 
docke,  a  great  uncle  of  his  father,  had  absconded  to 
America  fifty  years  before  the  birth  of  the  hero.  Osmond’s 
great-grandfather  had  consequently  succeeded  to  the  large 
property  unchallenged,  and,  until  the  lad  is  sixteen  years  of 
age,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  his  missing  ancestor,  and  it 
is  never  suspected  that  he  had  left  behind  him  any  family. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  son  of  the  wanderer,  himself  an 
old  man,  accompanied  by  an  ungainly  daughter,  his  only 
child,  puts  in  an  unexpected  appearance.  Osmond  and  his 
elder  brother,  Raymond,  have  been  for  some  years  orphans 
of  the  widowed  Lady  Rachel,  upon  whom  this  sudden 
demand  for  their  patrimony  falls  with  crushing  weight. 
The  disputed  point  in  the  succession,  the  missing  link 
which  alone  is  wanting  to  complete  the  claim  of  their 
American  cousins  to  the  many  acres  of  Beaumanoir,  is  a 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  legitimacy  of  Humphrey  Penrud¬ 
docke.  This  missing  link  existed  in  the  old  family  vault 
at  Beaumanoir,  in  the  shape  of  the  tombstone  of  the 
mother  of  Humphrey,  which  had  been  removed  there  on 
the  second  marriage  of  Humphrey’s  father.  The  American 
claimant  receives  a  hint  of  the  existence  of  the  memorial 
while  he  is  in  conversation  with  an  old  inhabitant  of  the 
village,  and  makes  formal  application  to  have  the  vault 
opened.  To  this  request  Lady  Rachel  promptly  accedes, 
but  she,  too,  it  seems,  is  aware  of  the  existence  of  this 
missing  link.  Osmond  also  suspects  it.  His  window 
looks  out  upon  the  churchyard.  On  the  night  preceding 
the  expected  visit  of  the  claimant  to  see  the  vault  opened, 
Osmond  sees  a  light  in  the  church,  and  on  going  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  cause,  finds  his  mother  superintending  the 
opening  of  the  vault  from  which  “  two  of  the  worst  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  village  ”  abstract  the  tale-telling  tombstone, 
break  it  in  pieces,  and  throw  the  fragments  in  the  lake. 
Osmond  is  horror-struck  at  the  discovery,  but  remains 
concealed  from  his  mother ;  he  tells  his  elder  brother  of 
what  he  has  seen,  but  is  by  him  harshly  repulsed.  Too 
honourable  to  bring  disgrace  on  his  mother,  but  too 
honourable  also  to  share  in  this  ill-preserved  wealth,  he 
flies  from  his  home  and  becomes  a  soldier.  He  ultimately 
obtains  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  and  makes  no  small 
stir  in  the  fashionable  world  of  London,  through  which 
trying  ordeal  he  escapes  in  reality  scatheless,  though  often 
cruelly  wronged  by  scandal  and  by  rumour.  He  is  loved 
with  more  or  less  devotion  by  four  ladies,  and  at  last  ends 
happily  in  winning  the  lady  of  his  first  choice,  to  whom  he 
has  been  faithful  throughout  all  his  temptations.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  deprive  Mr  Hamilton  Aide  of  a  single 
reader  by  divulging  any  more  of  his  plot. 

The  fashionable  London  life,  as  it  is  here  described 
with  considerable  detail,  is  strongly  condemned  by  many  a 
keen  sarcastic  touch,  and  we  are  afraid  that  but  few,  if 
any,  of  the  details  in  which  the  morals  of  the  upper  ten  are 
laid  bare,  are  too  strongly  worded.  The  tone  of  the  book 
is  admirable,  and  the  sympathies  evoked  by  its  perusal  are 
healthy  and  sound.  J* 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

Untrodden  Peaht  and  Unfrequented  Valleys  :  a  Midsummer  Ramble 
among  the  Dolomites.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  Longmans. 

When  novelists  take  to  publishing  travel-books,  we  are 
forcibly  reminded  that  the  season  has  come  in  which  a  fair 
number  of  novel-readers  are  preparing  to  go  on  their 
travels,  and  in  which  those  who  can  go  no  further  than  to 
a  watering-place  or  country-house,  are  glad  to  occupy  soine 
of  their  leisure  in  reading  about  other  persons’  travels.  R 
is  for  such  readers  especially  that  the  authoress  oi 
*  Barbara’s  History,’  and  half-a-dozen  other  popular  novels, 
describes  in  the  handsome  volume  before  us  her  last  years 


PENRUDDOCKE. 

Penruddocke.  By  Hamilton  Ald^.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Even  the  most  blase  of  novel-readers  would  find  in  this 
tale  a  plot  sufficiently  interesting  to  arouse  his  jaded  senses, 
and  yet  it  contains,  at  the  most,  only  two  incidents  that 
can  fairly  be  reckoned  as  **  sensational.”  It  mainly  depends 
for  its  interest  on  the  clever  way  in  which  the  plot  is 
worked  out,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  an  unusual 
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holiday  in  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  T3rrol.  Perhaps  press,  was  an  accomplished  traveller  of  nearly  twenty 
Miss  Edwards  exaggerates  a  little  when  she  says  that  “  it  is  years*  practice,  and  he  here  gives  trustworthy  reports,  not 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  educated  persons  who  have  wanting  in  literary  merit,  of  his  adventures  and  his  natural 
never  heard  of  the  Dolomites  at  all,  or  who  take  them  for  history  observations  during  a  very  favourable  tour  of  the 
a  religious  sect,  like  the  Mormons  or  the  Druses ;  ’*  but  there  small  islands  east  of  Australia.  Quitting  Sydney  in  June, 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  will  be  glad  of  a  go^  deal  more  1865,  he  visited,  among  others,  the  Samoan,  the  Tonga, 
information  than  they  now  possess,  and  to  have  it  given  to  the  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon,  and  the  New 
them  in  such  a  pleasant  way  as  Miss  Edwards  has  followed.  Caledonian  groups.  Of  each  he  gives  a  lively  description, 
This  book,  though  the  latest  of  this  sort  that  has  reached  concerning  himself  especially  with  the  customs  of  the 


us,  deserves  to  be  ranked  first  among  the  several  that  we 
propose  to  notice  briefiy  to-day  and  during  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Miss  Edwards  deserves  double  thanks.  She  has  not  only 
written  a  delightful  book,  but  has  set  a  very  useful  ex¬ 


inhabitants,  and  with  the  natural  history  of  their  sur¬ 
roundings.  His  chapters  include  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  missionary  question,  and  occasional  references  to  tho 
political  relations,  actual  or  prospective,  between  the  various 
islands  and  our  own  country,  or  its  Australian  offshoots. 


ample  to  other  novelists.  A  good  many  novels  are  travel-  |  They  are  not  very  profound  ;  but  they  may  be  read  with 
books  in  disguise.  A  few  writers — Ouida,  for  instance,  and  profit,  and  are  certainly  amusing,  of  a  sort  well  suited  to  a 
beyond  all  compeers,  though  Mr  Henry  Kingsley  nearly  volume  in  which  the  illustrations  will,  to  most  persons,  be 
matches  her  sometimes,  in  a  very  different  style— know  its  most  attractive  portion, 
how  to  combine  good  novel-writing  with  good  descriptions  - 

of  foreign  scenery  and  foreign  customs ;  but  such  work 

generally  resolves  itself  into  the  eking  out  of  very  poor  MonntcnM :  a  Tour  County,  By  Henij 

*  X  *.  j  •  i.-  ff  T»  •  j  Tu  Blackburn.  With  Forty  Illustrations.  Sampson  I.OW, 

fiction  with  very  trite  descriptions  of  Pans,  Kome,  and  other  Marston  and  Co.  r 

well-known  places.  Miss  Edwards  does  much  better.  She  nr  rr  1 1  i  r  i.*  - 

has  reserved  her  travel-writing  for  »  separate  work,  and,  ,  ^enry  Blackbnm  has  a  place  of  his  own  among 
having  only  that  to  depend  on  for  the  interest  of  her  wnters.  Every  year  he  describes  some  plev 

book,  has  chosen  a  subject  about  which  she  could  write  excursion  into  a  by-way  on  the  continent,  and, 

what  would  be  new  to  nearly  all  her  readers.  A  collateral  5“™®  “’7^*  ‘tus  pro- 

''  duces  a  volume  which  is  all  the  more  welcome  because  it 


advantage  of  her  undertaking  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  ...  xt-j  xvi.  x  i 

X  I  ®  -  e  .  1  Tx  j-  X  .1  r  «  treats  of  a  district  near  at  hand,  yet  which  most  people 

freshness  of  her  next  novel.  Its  direct  advantage  appears  ,  _  -x  •^•sA_x*xu^r 

in  the  book  itself.  It  is  as  pleasant  a  book,  well  written  .  H  ruv*  ^  year,  in  m  e  oun- 

anJ  well  illustrated  bv  the  authoress  herself  as  we  have  sketched  Oberammergau  and  its  passion-play,  its 

,  j  -  I  ..  ,  Tx  j  -u  -XU  u  X  X  people  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  wonderful  complete- 

had  for  a  long  time  past.  It  describes  with  much  tact  mi*  i.®xi  j  •xxt.tt  x 

o  tr  _  ....  nPflfl  I  hiB  iTAai*  ha  falroo  hia  raarlora  inrrw  rha  nnnnt.rw 


and  good  sense  a  corner  of  Europe  which,  though  only 
three  days*  journey  from  London,  may  with  very  little 
exaggeration  be  defined  as  consisting  of  **  untrodden 
peaks  and  unfrequented  valle3rs.’*  Sometimes,  of  coarse, 
like  nearly  all  other  travellers.  Miss  Edwards  makes 
too  much  of  trivial  incidents,  and  uses  long  words  to  ex¬ 
plain  incidents  that  were  hardly  worth  mentioning  at  all, — 
as  when  she  fills  a  page  and  a-half  with  an  account  of  her 


ness.  This  year  he  takes  his  readers  into  the  Harz  country 
and  shows  what  old-world  ways  still  linger  near  the 
Brocken,  and  what  quaint  relics  of  medimvalism  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  longer  to  be  studied  by  the  curious 
traveller  before  they  disappear  before  the  march  of 
civilisation.**  The  volume,  like  all  its  predecessors,  is 
well  supplied  with  really  illustrative  woodcuts — most  of 
which,  we  believe,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Chaphic — 
and  it  is  really  illustrative  of  the  habits  of  the  Harz  people 


difficulties  in  conquering  “  the  courier,  a  gentleman  of  re-  ll "  ‘r  ux  uauxva  ux 

fined  and  expensive  tastes,  who  abhorred  what  is  generaUy  “7  vu®  ‘7  “  which  they  live,  m 

understood  by  ‘  roughing  it,’  despised  primitive  simplicity,  B>“7burn  admits  that  there  are  scores  »"  ‘‘‘a 

and  exacted  that  hU  employers  should  strictly  limit  their  spending  a  few  weeks  holiday  in; 

love  of  the  picturesque  to  districts  abundantly  intersected  7’'?“®”  ’'7  *,'‘.® ®®"®‘*  “  ”®’"  re- 

by  railways  Ld  well  furnished  with  first-class  hotels.”  But  ‘^is  quamt  little  re^on,  and  for  stay-at-home 


there  is  not  much  of  this ;  and  most  of  what  Miss  Edwards 
tells  is  fresh,  and  worth  telling. 

We  need  not  attempt  to  epitomise  the  contents  of  her 
volume,  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  criticism  of 
it.  She  takes  her  reader  through  Venice,  to  Conegliano, 


commends  this  quaint  little  region,  and  for  stay-at-home 
travellers  he  describes  it  in  enthusiastic  terms.  “If  you 
want  to  see  the  gracefullest  and  happiest  caprices  of 
which  dust  is  capable,**  says  Mr  Baskin,  ‘^you  must  go  to 
the  Harz — not  that  I  ever  mean  to  go  there  myself,  because 
I  want  to  retain  the  romantic  feeling  about  the  name.’* 
Headers  of  Mr  Blackburn’s  delightful  little  book  can  under- 


where  ehe  got  off  the  line  of  railway  and  wae  on  the  margm  ^  ^ 

of  the  Dolomite  district,  and  from  that  point  describee  very  other  peculiarities  of  the  Harz,  without  losing  any  of 

precisely,  and  with  a  ^n  that  is  almost  m  graphic  as  her 

C’  Til  luT  ■  r*  iT"^*  7**  alters  it  gives  a  very  complete  account  of  the  district 

®  “  ®a7““y“  ‘7  round  the  Brocken  and  between  Goslar  and  Blankenburg, 

natural  beauties  among  which  Titian  learnt  to  draw,  and  ^nd  leaves  the  readers  as  charmed  as  ever  they  can  have 

esan  mgs  in  w  ic  manyreicso  is  Jjggjj  by  its  antique  character.  It  is  a  book  that  we  can 

.u  T  u  ”1-  ;  ”^i!“  “‘‘®.'l‘f““®®?.  ,•»>“  heartily  recommLd,  and  which  is  all  the  more  to  be  com- 

will  find  that  he  has,  in  the  easiest  possjble  way  ^  ^ 

received  quite  as  much  information  of  all  sorts  as  he  could  _ 

_ _ ?  11  vise  .?  .  nours. 


desire  concerning  an  oblong  block  of  mountainous  country, 
measuring  some  fifty  miles  by  thirty-five,  which  offers  no 
fewer  attractions  to  the  man  of  science  than  to  the  artist  and 
the  lover  of  grand  scenery. 


To  and  from  Conttantinople,  By  Hubert  E.  H.  Jerningham. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 


—  ■  Mr  Jerningham,  who  lately  did  creditable  work  as  the 

^otting.durinsth.Cn^t  n.M.S.»Cura,oa”  among  th.  80M  of  Baron  Hubner's  ‘Life  of  Sixtus  V.,;  here 

/tioiMis  m  1865.  By  Julius  L.  Brenchley,  M.A.,  F.R.G.8.  records  his  impressions  of  travel  durmg  a  two  years  resi- 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Natural  History  Notices,  dence  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  He  seems,  especially  in  the 
n^ans.  early  chapters  of  his  book,  to  multiply  his  quotations  need- 

This  is,  we  should  think,  the  most  sumptuous  volume  lessly  and  to  talk  altogether  too  presumptuously  about 
^ut  the  South  Sea  Islands  that  has  yet  been  published.  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa,  Sappho  and  Phaon.  But  he  grows 
andsome  in  every  way,  it  is  supplied  with  a  great  number  more  temperate  as  he  proceeds,  and  in  the  latter  part  ho 
®  woodcuts  illustrating  the  scenery,  the  people,  and  the  writes  prose  as  it  should  be  written,  and  does  not  spe^  of 
customs  of  the  various  islands,  and  there  is  a  supplemen-  the  moon  as  tho  “  Queen  of  Night,  asserting  her  silent 
ary  collection  of  fifty  coloured  plates,  showing  over  a  reign.**  A  pleasant,  jovial  tone  runs  through  his  boot 
undred  varieties  of  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  shells,  and  Perhaps  his  most  interesting  chapter  is  one  devoted  to 
letterpress,  also,  is  very  acceptable.  Mr  Mount  Athos  and  its  monasteries.  The  peak,  of  white 
renchley,  who  died  while  his  book  was  going  through  the  marble,  rises  majestically  from  the  wild  and  picturesque 


Beets.  The  letterpress,  also,  is  very  acceptable 
reuchley,  who  died  while  his  book  was  ffoino  throuc 
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scenery  that  surrounds  it,  while  immense  trees  of  oak,  pla- 
tanus,  and  chestnut  adorn  the  sloping  sides  and  ravines  of 
the  mountain.  Of  the  monks  and  their  settlements  in  this 
secluded  spot,  Mr  Jerningbam  gives  us  a  great  many 
curious  particulars.  Certainly  Pliny’s  remark  about  the 
Therapeutae : 

Gens  seterna,  in  qua  nemo  nascitnr, 

is  very  applicable  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Mountain* 
No  female  of  any  kiud — neither  a  cow,  nor  a  hen,  nor  a 
mare,  nor  an  ewe — is  allowed  to  dwell  within  the  sacred 
limits.  According  to  Mr  Jerningbam,  however,  “  female 
fleas  live  long  enough  to  breed,  until  their  nuisance  becomes 
a  positive  martyrdom  to  the  traveller.”  But  the  monks  of 
Athos,  notwithstanding  their  filthy  cells  and  dirty  appear¬ 
ance,  are  held  in  the  highest  possible  veneration,  through¬ 
out  the  East,  by  those  who  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  their  monasteries  are  the  resort  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
from  the  north  of  Eussia  and  even  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  The  rule  which  the  monks  follow  is  that  of  St 
Basil,  and  their  ranks  are  filled  by  men  belonging  to  every 
station  of  life,  while  their  political  constitution  is  as  purely 
republican  as  any  admirer  of  Plato  can  desire.  Mr  Jer- 
ningham  was  not  struck  by  their  piety,  their  learning,  or 
their  industry. 

Mr  Jemingham’s  visits  to  Broussa,  the  birthplace  of 
Turkish  power ;  to  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea ;  and  his  wan¬ 
derings  along  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  through  the 
streets  of  Constantinople,  are  fully  described  in  this  volume, 
which  will  be  found  to  contain  many  interesting  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Turkish  life  and  manners,  as  well  as  much  curious 
information  of  an  historical  and  legendary  character. 


The  African  Sketch-Book.  By  Winwoode  Beade.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  In  Two  Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr  Winwoode  Beade’s  work  is  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
sort.  In  the  second  volume  he  describes,  with  some  detail, 
his  exploits  on  the  Gold  Coast  and  the  Slave  Coast,  at 
Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  wild  country  to  the  east  of  it,  and 
in  the  backwoods  of  Liberia,  during  two  years  of  travel  on 
which  he  started  in  1868  ;  but  the  matter-of-fact  contents 
of  the  first  volume  are  **  a  brief  recapitulation  of  his  pre¬ 
viously  published  travels  in  Equatorial  Africa,  Angola,  and 
Senegambia,”  which  were  given  to  the  world  some  eight  or 
nine  years  ago ;  and  in  both  volumes  a  good  deal  of  space 
is  occupied  by  essays  on  the  slave  trade,  African  explora¬ 
tion,  and  the  progress  of  Islam  in  Negroland,”  together 
with  **  several  tales  intended  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives.”  The  whole  is  a  curious  medley, 
which  some,  who  like  to  have  the  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  and  good 
red  herring  of  travellers’  literature  cooked  up  into  one  dish, 
may  enjoy,  but  which  we  suspect  a  great  many  readers  will 
find  too  miscellaneous  for  their  taste.  Mr  Winwoode 
Beade,  however,  is  very  anxious  that  no  one  should  accuse 
him  of  mere  book-making.  “  Though  the  texture  of  the 
work  is  light,”  he  says,  **  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it  has 
been  immense.  Since  my  return  from  the  coast  in  1863,  I 
have  never  ceased  to  study  African  literature  ...  I 
have  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  African  books  as  much 
time  and  toil  as  most  men  to  the  study  of  a  profession.  .  . 
If  I  have  introduced  the  tales,  essays,  and  resume  of  pre¬ 
vious  travels  mentioned  above,  it  has  not  been  from  want 
of  material,  but  from  a  desire  to  render  this  work  compre¬ 
hensive  and  complete.”  We  give  Mr  Beade  credit  for  good 
intentions,  but  we  cannot  compliment  him  on  his  success. 
Indeed,  had  we  not  been  instructed  by  the  preface,  we  might 
have  supposed  that  his  main  effort  had  been  to  make  two 
stout  .volumes  out  of  the  scantiest  possible  materials.  One 
of  the  most  important  passages  in  one  long  chapter,  for 
instance,  is  this :  **  The  gorilla  is  not  so  common  as  the 
chimpanzee,  and  does  not  seem  to  bear  captivity  so  well. 
However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  day  or  other  this 
renowned  ape  will  make  its  appearance  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  to  brighten  the  holiday  of  the  artisan,  and  alle> 
viate  the  Sabbath  of  the  fashionable  world.”  Further  on 
we  are  informed  that,  in  the  middle  of  one  remarkable  day, 
**  the  sun  sat  enthroned  on  the  summit  of  the  sky,  and 
poured  its  white  rays  upon  the  earth,”  and  the  chapter  ends 
with  a  two-page  dissertation  on  kissing,  introduced  because 


I  these  poor  benighted  creatures  ” — the  Africans _ “  have 

never  discovered  our  civilised  method  of  endearment.” 
The  eloquent  paragraph  that  concludes  this  chapter  is 
worth  quoting,  in  evidence  of  Mr  Beade’s  **  comprehensive¬ 
ness  and  completeness.” 

The  kiss  has  been  a  powerful  agent  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race.  There  have  been  kisses,  like  those  of  Antony  and  Cleo¬ 
patra,  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  which  have  shaken  an 
empire  or  destroyed  a  religion.  If  we  knew  the  secret  history  of 
Courts,  we  should  probably  learn  that  nations  have  been  created 
or  erased  by  the  magic  touches  of  a  woman’s  lips.  A  great 
problem,  therefore,  lies  before  us :  Has  this  discovery  proved  an 
affliction  or  a  blessing  to  mankind?  Probably  the  latter;  for  it 
has  certainly  increased  the  influence  of  women,  and  the  influence 
of  women  is  employed  more^  for  good  than  for  ill.  Beloved 
tender-hearted  women,  companions  and  consolers  of  our  life! 
With  a  kiss  you  welcome  the  infant  to  the  world ;  with  a  kiss 
you  bestow  on  soft-cheeked  youths  the  raptures  of  first  love* 
with  a  kiss  you  alleviate  the  agony  of  death.  And  what,  alas! 
are  the  kisses  which  men  too  often  give  you  in  return?  Judas- 
kisses,  treacherous  and  fatal,  which  poison  innocent  hearts,  and 
turn  to  curses  on  painted  and  despairing  lips.  Happy  are  those 
who  can  remember  without  remorse  the  kisses  of  their  youth ! 

It  is  right  to  add  that  all  Mr  Beade’s  writing  is  not 
quite  as  silly  and  irrelevant  as  that ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that 
instead  of  making  two  volumes  out  of  his  scanty  informa’ 
tion,  he  had  not  summed  up  the  information  in  one  or  two 
magazine  articles,  sent  his  tales  to  the  London  Journal  or 
Bow  Bells,  and  thrown  the  rest  of  his  manuscript  into 
the  fire. 


THE  SIXPENNY  MAGAZINES. 

As  in  the  two  previous  months  we  have  commented,  sepa¬ 
rately  on  the  half-crown  and  the  shilling  magazines,  we 
shall  now  say  all  that  we  have  room  to  say  about  those  that 
are  sold  for  sixpence.  The  number  of  these  seems  to  be 
steadily  growing,  though  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  newest.  Town  and  Country  appears  to  be  filled  either 
with  quite  amateur  work  or  with  contributions  from 
writers  who  find  no  admission  to  the  staff  of  other  publi¬ 
cations.  Such  is  Mr  Bobert  Batson,  who  supplies  two 
**  poems,”  one  of  them  beginning. 

My  sleeping  boy  still  seeks  the  breast, 
and  continuing. 

Haste,  Venus,  pilot  his  lips  o’er 
His  mother’s  bosom.  Pealing  loud, 

Oh,  herald  him,  thou  thunder’s  roar. 

Boom  from  thy  ambush  in  the  cloud. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  Mr  Batson’s  poetical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  effect  of  Venus’s  booming  roar  upon  hot^ 
the  giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  nourishment  referred  to.^ 

The  Argosy  is,  of  course,  much  better  than  its  young 
rival,  and  it  hardly  differs  from  the  shilling  magazines  in 
anything  but  size,  and  in  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  each 
number  is  occupied  with  an  instalment  of  a  novel  by  the 
editor,  Mrs  Henry  Wood,  whose  admirers,  doubtless,  are 
numerous  enough  to  keep  the  magazine  alive  and  appre¬ 
ciative  enough  to  care  little  what  else  is  offered  to  them, 
provided  they  can  get  thirty  pages  of  such  mild  sensation¬ 
alism  as  is  the  staple  of  “  The  Master  of  Greylands.” 
Three  short  tales  are  also  given  in  this  number  of  the 
Argosy,  together  with  one  travel- article  and  two  scraps  of 
verse. 

Good  Words  is  the  best  of  another  group  of  magazines, 
those  prepared  for  readers  who  expect  good  literature  and 
expect  to  have  it  for  a  reasonable  price.  This  month  s 
number  contains  an  article  by  Dr  Carpenter,  on  “  Spectrum 
Analysis,”  and  a  “  Letter  from  H.M.S.  Challenger, by  PrO" 
fessor  Wyville  Thomson,  together  with  portions  of  novels 
by  Mrs  Parr  and  Miss  Tytler,  and  other  contributions  by 
Dean  Howson  and  several  influential  writers.  A  certain 
religious  tone  prevails  in  Good  Words,  though  the  religious 
element  is  much  stronger  in  the  Sunday  Magazine,  to 
which  also  Dean  Howson  and  Miss  Tytler  are  contributors 
this  month. 

The  Congregatlonalist  continues  to  be  a  special  and  well- 
supported  organ  of  the  Nonconformists.  It  opens  with  a 
pertinent  article  on  ‘‘  The  Government  Amendments  of  the 
Education  Act,”  and  contains  another  on  “  Mr  Matthew 
Arnold  and  the  Dissenters,”  in  which  the  dogmatism  of  the 
apostle  of  culture  is  properly  attacked.  The  Bev.  J.  Bald* 
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win  Brown  contributes  one  of  the  most  strictly  religious 
articles  in  the  number,  on  “  The  Whole  Armour  of  God.** 
We  have  before  us  the  third  number  of  Public  Healthy 
a  very  promising  **  record  of  sanitary  science  and  progress,** 
which  contains,  among  other  good  matter,  articles  on 
^‘Hospital  Reform**  and  on  “Prison  Diet  and  Prison 


of  these  essays  is  past,  some  of  them,  especially  that  on  a 
Standing  Army,  will  remain  of  foremost  account  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  essays  entitled  Body  and  Min  Z,  by  Dr  Henry  Mauds - 
ley,  have  in  their  second  edition  been  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  four  psychological  essays  on  Hamlet,  Swe  len- 


Labour,**  and  a  long  review  of  Dr  Edward  Smith*s  recent  borg.  The  Theory  of  Vitality,  The  Limits  of  Philosophical 
work  ‘  On  Foods.*  Enquiry. 

The  two  best  children’s  monthlies  must  not  be  over-  The  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Revelation,  the  lale 
looked.  Aunt  Judy's  Magazine  is  thA  more  religious  of  Thomas  Frewen,  Esq.,  of  Brickwall,  Sussex,  takes  very 
the  two,  but  often  contains  contributions  of  the  very  best  decided  ground  in  his  preface  : 


class,  tales  and  sketches  that  are  afterwards  properly  col¬ 
lected  into  volumes  that  become  classics  on  the  nursery 
shelf.  This  month  we  have  a  translation  of  a  very  pretty 
story  by  Hans  Andersen,  “  Aunt  Toothache,**  with  six 
other  articles  which  maintain  the  character  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  Good  Things^  however,  is  better  supplied  with  light 
reading  for  children.  Among  its  contents  we  may  name 
the  continuation  of  a  pretty  stor}’  about  Jean  Paul,  en¬ 
titled  “  Marquise  and  Routh,’’  together  with  Mr  William 
Gilbert’s  “  Sindbad  in  England,**  and  articles  on  “  Indian 
Sparrows,’*  and  “  Messrs  Spider,  Toad,  and  Earwig.” 

The  Young  Englishwoman,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a 
cheap  fashion-book,  which  adds  tales  and  essays  to  its  more 
special  contents. 
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This  work  is  probably  a  first  attempt  to  consider  Theology, 
together  with  its  kindred  subject,  Moral  Philosophy,  us  constitut¬ 
ing  one  distinct  science,  from  their  possessing  in  common  a  system 
to  be  discovered  only  by  two  conjointly;  and,  being  thus  treated 
philosophically,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  each 
more  correct  and  definite  ideas,  and  consequently  better  defined 
terms  and  a  greater  precision  of  language,  than  have  been  hitherto 
employed.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  mere  objects 
of  faith,  are  likewise  the  undeniable  deductions  of  reason. 

Mr  Gidley  has  concentrated  in  Stonehenge  the  results  of 
the  investigations  and  observations  made  by  previous  writers 
on  the  same  subject.  He  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a  Druid i- 
cal  structure  and  that  Mr  Ferguson’s  “  battle-trophy  ” 
theory  is  without  foundation  ;  nor  will  he  allow  that  it  may 
have  been  essentially  a  sepulchral  monument. 

Dr  Bennett’s  Songs  for  Sailors,  of  which  we  have  already 
expressed  a  high  opinion,  have  reached  a  second  edition. 

The  author  of  Mind,  or  More  than  Matter,  who  styles 
himself  “Pro  and  Con,”  is  altogether  “pro”  spiritualism. 
The  chief  interest  of  his  drama  conrists  in  the  importation 
of  mesmerism  and  other  arts  of  modern  magic,  and  its 
object  is  to  convince  those  whom  neither  Mr  Home  nor  any 
of  the  lesser  lights  of  the  so-called  science  of  spiritualism 
have  yet  persuaded  that 

A  new  and  blessed  era  dawns  in  this, 
and  its  final  appeal  runs  thus  : 

O  captive  mind  of  man,  no  more  afraid, 

Break  through  the  narrow  grooves  the  world  h.ath  made. 

Give  intellect  new  wings,  and  let  it  soar 
To  greet  the  blessed  spirits  evermore — 

And  learn  from  glorious  angels  of  the  air 
'  That  planet  life  is  but  a  passage  there — 

Death  but  the  portal  of  the  second  birth 

For  souls  released  from  wretched  bonds  of  earth  ! 

— so  far,  of  course,  as  that  can  be  a  release  which  compels 
the  souls,  after  death,  to  do  themselves  such  work,  in  table- 
moving  and  the  like,  as  they  would  have  been  unwilling 
during  life  to  infiict  on  their  subject  hands  and  feet. 

Edwin;  an  Historical  Poem,  is  a  contribution  to  “  Our 
National  Literature,**  says  its  author.  So,  in  a  sense,  is  the 
veriest  spawn  of  Grub-street ;  whether  Mr  Eddison’s  claim 
is  justified  in  a  higher  sense  it  is  difiScult  to  decide.  The 
sense  in  which  he  wishes  his  words  to  be  understood  is,  we 
suppose,  that  in  subject,  treatment,  and  execution,  the  work 
shall  be  national.  The  subject  is  Saxon,  and  the  language 
used  pure  enough  to  be  called  so. 

We  have  also  received  Williams's  Poems,  edited  by  “  the 
late  Mr  John  Williams’s  **  son,  and  the  Globe  Edition  of 
Horace,  The  latter  is  turned  out  in  admirable  style  ;  the 
index  and  notes  making  it  the  most  complete  translation 
we  have. 

Not  only  musical  enthusiasts,  but  everyone  who  has  the 
faintest  glimmer  of  a  love  for  music  and  art,  will  welcome 
with  delight  the  English  adaptation  of  The  Life  of 
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Dgiuans.  Moscheles,  written  in  accordance  with  his  wish  by  his  wife. 

It  is  little  to  say  that  the  third  volume  of  Professor  Masson’s  It  is  a  personal  history  of  music  for  the  first  sixty  years  of 
I^ifeof  John  Milton  and  History  of  His  Times  is  the  most  this  century,  full  of  the  names  of  artists  and  composers, 
Welcome  publication  of  the  week.  Its  two  predecessors  have  Malibran  and  Braham,  Weber  and  Heine,  each  of  them  a 
prepared  us  to  expect  a  biography  which,  when  complete,  little  centre  of  pleasurable  emotions.  The  memory  of 
Will  rank  as  a  classic,  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  Moscheles  must  have  been  worth  to  him  more  than  all  the 
a  book  as  widely  read  as  our  English  love  and  reverence  for  gold  in  Christendom  ;  and,  to  our  lasting  benefit,  he  kept 
great  poet  would  lead  one  to  expect.  The  present  a  diary  which  has  been  edited  by  his  wife, 
volume  takes  up  the  poet’s  history  at  the  time  when  he  Mr  Acton  leaves  the  critic  in  the  dark  as  to  the  peculiar 
pa  lisbed  his  first  *  Divorce  Tract,*  and  ends  with  the  aptness  of  his  title.  Etchings  in  Verse.  The  choice  was 

presumably  dictated  by  reason,  and  not  by  an  itch  for 
II  L  Political  Essays  published  by  Professor  Cairnes  novelty,  but  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on  we  may  expect 
®  nave  appeared  before  with  the  exception  of  “  Frag-  to  have  “  Line  Engravings  in  Rhyme  ”  and  “  Copper-plate 
ents  on  Ireland  ”  and  an  essay  on  Irish  University  Educa-  Heroics.”  Perhaps  “etching  **  symbolises  a  certain  c®ve- 
‘on.  Every  work  of  so  sound  and  careful  a  writer  should  fully  minute  style,  either  natural  or  acquired,  which  lends 
®  preserved  ;  and  though  the  immediate  occasion  of  most  a  peculiar  charm  to  some  of  Mr  Acton’s  smaller  poems, 
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e.g.f  **  St  Peter."  Patting  aside  the  title,  Mr  Acton  is  a 
true  poet  of  lightness  and  grace,  and  for  this  reason  we 
prefer  the  shorter  pieces,  in  which  he  is  certainly  at  his 
best. 

The  author  of  Hodge-Podge :  a  Rhymes  has  the  happily 
rare  gift  of  pouring  out  a  stream  of  satirical  stanzas 
througli  page  after  page  without  the  smallest  effort.  Very 
probably  he  stands  on  one  leg  meanwhile  as  did,  or  at  least 
could  do,  poor  Horace’s  torment.  He  certainly  wearies  his 
readers  through  his  own  unweariedness,  though  here  and 
there  we  come  upon  some  strenuous  passages.  Nor  has  he 
at  command  the  persijlage  which  is  supposed  to  hide  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  is  here  distinctly  claifaed  : 

Come  let  as  try  it,  and  strike  up  a  paper. 

On  some  new  plan,  not  copying?  from  the  Times, 

Nor  savouring  strongly  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Bat  slight  as  caricature  or  pantomimes. 

The  admirable  article  on  Charily  Schools  and  The 
Endov^ed  Schools  Commission^  which  appeared  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Westminster  Review^  has  been  republished  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  Our  review  of  the  article  appeared 
in  the  Examiner  for  April  26th. 

There  is  little  in  Mr  Hunter’s  “  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes  ’’  to  Longmans’  edition  of  AlVs  Well  that  Ends  Well 
that  calls  for  especial  remark,  except  that  they  are  too 
scanty  to  bo  of  much  use  to  students',  for  whom  apparently 
the  edition  is  intended. 

Watts’s  Organic  Chemistry  is  one  of  Collins’s  Elementary 
Science  Series,  and  is  **  adapted  for  students  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  classes  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington.” 

The  Second  BooJc  of  Botany^  from  the  same  publishers, 
is  written  by  The  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. 


Maine’s  'ancient  law.* 


Sir, — For  the  first  time  I  held  in  my  hand  last  Thursday 
Sir  H.  Maine’s  volume  of  ‘  Ancient  Law.’  Of  course  I  heard 
of  that  famous  hook  long  l)efore,  and  turning  at  once  to 
Chap.  VIII.,  “The  Early  History  of  Property,”  in  which  I 
take  a  deep  interest,  1  find  the  following  quotation  (p.  262) 
from  Blackstone.  He  (Blackstone)  there  proceeds  to  argue 
that,  “  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  it  became 
necessary  to  entertain  conceptions  of  more  permanent 
dominion,  and  to  appropriate  to  individuals,  not  the  immediate 
use  only,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  thing  to  be  used.” 
Now  on  reading  this,  1  detected  a  very  strange  and  serious 
omission,  for  the  words  used  by  Blackstone  are  not — “  when 
mankind  increased  in  number  it  became  necessary,  Ac.,”  but, 
“  when  mankind  increased  in  number,  fraud  and  ambition, 
it  became  necessary,  &c.”  I  should  like  to  ask  why  those 
im|)ortant  W’ords  ** fraud  and  ambition  ”  were  omitted  from 
the  text.  Is  there  an  amended  or  expurgated  edition  of 
Blackstone  from  which  these  words  are  omitted  ?  If  not,  it 
looks  as  if  SirH.  Maine  took  upon  himself  to  mutilate  a  most 
important  passage  in  which  a  Tory  judge  attributes  to 
“  fraud  ”  and  “  ambition,”  as  well  as  to  “  number,”  the 
foundation  of  property.  I  am,  &c., 

W.  Downing. 


THEATRES. 


The  attempt  to  convey  a  truthful  impression  in  criticis¬ 
ing  any  artistic  performance  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
natural  limitation  of  our  powers  of  expression.  Language 
is  not  rich  enough  to  supply  epithets  significant  of  all  grades 
of  merit,  and  it  must  often  happen  that  words  used  in  one 
place  to  designate  a  moderately  praiseworthy  achievement, 
may  serve  in  another  as  an  acknowledgment  of  very  high 
tident.  The  actual  phrases  used  must  be  construed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  some  imaginary  standard,  in  each  case  dependent 
upon  the  position  claimed  by  the  artist,  the  magnitude  of  his 
attempts  and  his  success  in  carrying  them  out ;  and^ometimes 
fault-finding  and  faint  praise  alone  may  fall  to  the  snare  of  one 
who  aims  too  high,  while  his  less  ambitious  brother  receives 
unmixed  eulogy  for  a  lower  but  more  balanced  performance. 
These  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  dtbut  at  the  Quern’s 
of  Miss  Clive  in  the  part  of  Constance  in  “  King  John.”  For 
some  weeks  before  this  event,  public  curiosity  was  raised  by 
reports  of  a  kind  that  seemed  to  promise  a  second  Siddons. 
In  consequence  of  these  reports  a  performance  of  singular 
merit  and  promise  has  scarcely  met  with  the  recognition  it 
deserves,  tnose  critics  who  spread  the  reports  being  the  first 
to  turn  round  and  condemn  the  extravagant  laudation  of 


injudicious  friends.  Miss  Clive  certainly  suffered  from 
the  flourish  which  heralded  her  approach ,  and  it  ig 
probable  that,  had  nothing  been  said  as  to  her  powers 
previously  to  their  revelation  on  the  stage  a  much  louder  and 
more  concordant  chorus  of  plaudits  would  have  greeted  her 
The  repose  and  reticence  of  her  action,  her  thoughtful  and 
refined  readings,  and  her  mastery  of  elocution  and  gesture 
would  then  have  received  full  recognition,  and  the  tendency 
to  remark  the  points  in  which  she  fell  short  of  the  standard 
set  up  for  her  would  have  been  avoided.  Before  expressing 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  powers  of  the  debutante,  we  should 
prefer  to  see  her  in  another  part.  The  performance  had  about 
it  but  few  of  the  signs  of  a  first  appearance.  The  visible 
nervousness,  want  of  apparent  ease  on  the  stage,  and  ignorance 
of  “business”  of  a  novice  were  scarcely  discernible,  but 
training  and  a  seemingly  practised  fertility  in  technical 
resources  characterised  all  Miss  Clive’s  actions.  A  less* 
finished  and  level  rendering  of  the  character  would  indeed 
have  justified  greater  hopes  for  her  future  success  in  the 
special  line  of  art  chosen  by  her.  A  few  signs  of  over¬ 
whelming  passion  or  maddening  grief,  even  appearing  as 
oases  in  a  desert  of  incompetence,  would  have  Been* 
worth  more  in  the  way  lof  future  promise  than  Miss 
Clive’s  ease  and  finish.  The  audience  were  through¬ 
out  interested,  but  never  thrilled.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  with  certainty  that  our  stage  has  gained  in  Miss 
Clive  an  actress  to  whom  the  name  of  artist  applies 
in  a  sense  uncommon  in  our  country.  She  possesses 
true  enthusiasm  and  some  poetical  feeling,  and  an  instinctive 
hatred  of  vulgar  means  of  exciting  emotion.  Her  faculty  for 
declaiming  blank  verse  with  dramatic  force,  and  yet  without 
losing  the  metre,  is  remarkable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  she  finds  out  her  proper  sphere  on  the  stage,  she  will 
win  a  high  position.  We  much  doubt,  however,  if  this 
sphere  will  be  that  of  tragedy.  Among  the  other  actors, 
g^eat  praise  is  due  to  Messrs  Creawick  and  Ryder  for  their 
impersonations  of  King  John  and  Hubert.  The  interview 
between  these  personages  in  which  the  King  suggests  the 
murder  of  Arthur  was  the  most  satisfactory  scene  in  the 
play.  Mr  Rignold  failed  in  giving  to  Faulcoubridge  the 
requisite  well-bred  tone,  but  was  sometimes  happy  in  the 
assumption  of  a  certain  rough  and  soldierly  bearing.  The 
whole  revival  of  the  play  is  distinguished  by  greater  care  in 
mounting  and  better  acting  in  minor  parts  than  is  usual  in 
such  cases. 

M.  BrasseuFs  appearance  at  the  Princess’s  not  having 
prove<i  so  successful  as  was  anticipated,  the  period  of  his 
engagement  was  shortened,  and  M.  Didier  resumed  his  part 
of  Tricoche,  on  the  revival  of  “  Tricoche  and  Cacolet  ”  instead 
of  the  original  representative.  It  would  certainly  have  been 
a  hazardous  experiment  for  a  new-comer  to  undertake  a 
character  in  w'hich  M.  Didier  had  already  made  such  a 
marked  success.  M.  Brasseur  is  an  actor  of  distinct  and 
undeniable  talent,  but,  judging  from  the  few  opportunitiw 
we  have  had  of  seeing  him,  we  are  not  disposed  to  place  his 
style  of  art  in  a  very  high  rank.  As  a  singer  of  comic  songs 
and  a  delineator  of  little  “bits  of  character”  pitched  in  a 
single  key,  he  is  perhaps  unrivalled  ;  but  he  has  shown  no 
signs  of  ability  to  develop  a  character  by  delineating  its  action 
in  varied  circumstances.  The  means  by  which  he  gives  dis¬ 
tinctive  individuality  to  his  ])ortraits  are  broad  and  effective, 
but  verge  on  caricature,  and  his  fun  is  wanting  in  that 
irresistible  humorousness  which  distinguishes  many  of  his 
countrymen.  With  regard  to  this  comparatively  unsuccessful 


countrymen.  With  regard  to  this  comparatively  unsuccessful 
appearance,  while  sympathising  with  the  excellent  managers 
of  this  theatre,  we  cannot  but  welcome  a  mischance  which 


has  given  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Mdlle.  DescMe  in  a 
character.  By  making  a  few  unimportant  excisions  in  V. 
Sardou’s  drama  “  La  Maison  Neuve,”  the  censor  of  plays 
has  trimmed  it  to  his  liking,  and  graciously  given  his  per¬ 
mission  for  its  production.  The  part  of  Claire  in  this  pi^ 
gives  to  Mdlle.  Desclde  greater  scope  than  any  other  she  h^ 
undertaken  in  England,  and  has  certainly  proved  her  greatest 
success.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been  a  matter  for  deep  iwet 
had  she  returned  to  Paris  without  showing  to  the  full  he** 
wonderful  power.  In  the  fourth  act  she  does  this,  acting 
throughout  w  ith  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  as  in  the  lighter 
scenes.  She  evinces,  moreover,  the  remarkable  tart  ana 
refinement  which  characterise  all  she  does,  in  keeping  ad 
commonplace  melodramatic  tone  from  this  scene.  The  situsr 
tion  is  dangerous  in  this  respect,  but  the  attention  is 
allowed  to  rest  on  the  merely  horrible  aspect,  bemg 
centred  entirely  upon  the  mental  sufferings  of  the  wom^ 
In  this  faculty  of  drawing  away  the  interest  from  tn® 
outwardly  disagreeable  features  of  an  occurrence,  and  fixing  *® 


on  the  deeper  emotions  excited  thereby,  Mdlle.  Descl^isa^®^*'^ 
able,  and  displays  the  wonderful  subtlety  of  her  art.  ^  M.  Lw**' 


bray  made  a  most  successful  appearance  as  GenevoiXt 
the  minor  parts  were  adequately  filled.  The  manner  in 
plays  are  rehearsed  and  mounted  at  a  short  **®^*®® 
theatre  is  really  marvellous,  and  reflects  the  greatest  credit  o 
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the  excellent  management  of  Messrs  Valnay  and  Pitron. 
Next  week  another  change  comes  over  the  scene,  and  Mdme 
Judic  from  the  BoulFes  Parisiens  appears.  If  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  finding  sufficiently  decorous  pieces  in  Mdlle 
Pesclee’s  repertory,  Mdme  Judic  must  find  herself  in  an  even 
greater  dilemma. 

”  At  the  Gaiety,  Mr  G.  Conquest  has  commenced  a  series  of 
performances  in  which  he  has  full  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
his  varied  talents.  As  his  popularity  in  the  East-end  has 
been  chiefly  gained  by  his  extraordinary  athletic  powers,  it 
Beems  a  mistaken  proceeding  to  postpone  this  part  of  the 
performance  till  the  end  of  the  piece.  The  weary  scene  of 
domestic  drama  ”  and  the  equally  tedious  pantomimic  scene 
which  follows  it,  would  have  emptied  the  house  on  Monday 
night  had  it  not  been  for  the  expectation  of  the  tumbling  at  the 
end.  Mr  Conquest’s  delineation  of  Dan  Duford’s  drunken¬ 
ness  and  remorse  is  not  without  merit ;  but  such  things  are 
somewhat  stale,  and,  even  when  new,  were  not  interesting 
or  worthy  of  representation  on  the  stage.  A  very  young 
actress,  Miss  Violet  Cameron,  played  the  part  of  a  child  with 
great  simplicity  and  charm,  showing  a  remarkable  command 
of  graceful  gesture  and  attitude.  The  performance  was  free 
from  the  disagreeably  strained  tone  common  to  this  kind  of 
exhibition.  •  Y. 

After  one  performance  of  Medea,”  Madame  Histori  has 
betaken  herself  to  modern  historic  drama.  “  Mary  Stuart  ” 
has  been  played  positively  for  the  last  time  ;  Elizabeth,”  we 
may  hope,  will  be  repeated.  But  “  Marie  Antoinette  ”  has  been 
the  main  attraction.  It  is  very  long — in  seven  acts — a  heavy 
strain  on  the  physical  powers  of  the  chief  performer,  and  on 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  But  the  actress  never  flags, 
and  the  audience  stay  to  the  end,  and  longer,  till  they  have 
(for  perhaps  the  sixth  time)  recalled  her  to  receive  their 
plaudits.  The  work  is  rather  a  “  tragicall  historic  ”  of  the 
old  English  style,  than  a  play  proper.  No  plot  is  attempted. 
The  main  incidents  in  the  Queen’s  life  from  1786 — the  “neck¬ 
lace  ”  year — till  her  death  are  either  shown  or  narrated.  All 
readily  illustrative  topics  (such  as  Burke’s  “  ten  thousand 
swords  ”  and  the  story  of  Maria  Theresa)  are  pressed  into  the 
service.  The  fame  of  the  great  actors  of  the  past  is  apt  to 
become  “suspect,”  from  the  impossibility  of  revising  the 
contemporary  j udgment  on  which  it  rests.  But  “  deep  calleth 
unto  deep,”  and  it  is  enough  (and  not  too  much)  to  say  of  the 
acting  of  Madame  Kistori,  that  it  renders  credible  to  us  the 
magnificent  tradition  of  Mrs  Siddons.  The  power  of  the 
Italian  artist  has  its  source  in  the  same  depth  of  sympathy 
that  enabled  Kemble’s  sister  to  command  the  tides  of  feeling. 
Madame  Ristori  can  bear  a  light  hand  in  comedy,  too,  as  the 
Prologue  to  “  Marie  Antoinette  ”  sufficiently  shows.  But  her 
crowning  triumph  is  when  she  passes  through  the  pathetic — 
the  goal  of  most  tragedians — into  the  higher  region  of  pure 
tragedy,  maintaining  herself  in  that  rare  atmosphere,  not  for 
moments,  but  for  two  whole  acts,  during  which  she  is 
scarcely  ever  off  the  stage.  Few,  we  suppose,  could  restrain 
their  tears  during  the  parting-scene  in  the  Temple,  but  no  such 
gentle  emotion  mitigates  the  ensuing  spectacle  of  woe.  The 
Borrow  becomes  crushing,  hopeless,  fatal,  and  we  behold  the 
weeping  Queen  w  ith  sympathy  indeed,  but  with  a  despairing 
sympathy  that  accepts  as  a  relief  the  entrance  of  Samson  to 
end  her  miseries.  Of  the  rest  of  the  company  not  much  need 
be  said.  Signor  Gleck  should  remember  that  Louis  XVL  was 
hut  thirty-eight  at  his  death,  and  but  thirty-one  at  the  date 
when  he  first  enters  in  this  pla3%  The  gestures,  therefore,  of 
his  scene  of  remonstrance  with  Marie,  however  suitable  to 
Sir  Peter  Teazle,  were  hardly  in  place.  But  his  acting  im¬ 
proved  steadily  through  the  after  scenes,  and  the  p^ing 
interview  had  all  the  requisite  dignity  and  tenderness.  Ma¬ 
dame  Pompili  was  fairly  good  as  Elizabeth,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Royal  children  showed  more  talent  than  is 
usually  found  in  juvenile  actors.  The  sansculottes  played 
far  better  than  the  courtiers.  Altogether,  the  piece  is  well 
put  on  the  stage,  and  suitably  frames  the  superb  central  figure. 

R  C.  B. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

Business  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was  more  than  usually  dull 
^t  Saturday.  Consols  were  unchanged,  and  in  Foreign 
otocks  the  only  circumstance  worth  noting  was  the  con- 
^^^^*^*^ueof  the  fall  in  South  American  Securities.  Paraguay, 
to71,  declined  2^.  In  British  Railway  Shares  there  was 
J^rcely  any  movement  in  prices,  the  most  important  being  a 
ecline  of  J  in  Sheffield  Deferred.  There  was  rather  a  full 
®mand  for  discount. 

1  f  Honday  last  the  market  was  very  flat.  Consols  declined 
t  tor  the  new  account ;  and  Foreign  Securities,  with  the 
xception  of  Spanish,  were  flat.  In  the  Railway  Market  the 
w  me  mnged  from  I  to  1  J.  On  Tuesday  the  general  tone  of 
th^  again  flat.  Consols  were  slightly  lower.  In 

o  .  department  the  chief  attention  was  directed  to 

pauish  and  Bolivian,  which  fluctuated  considerably;  the 


former  leaving  off  1  higher,  and  the  latter  1  lower.  British 
Railway  Shares  sustained  another  fall  of  about  the  same 
extent  as  the  day  before.  On  Wednesday  there  was  a 
decided  reaction  from  the  depression  of  the  early  part 
of  the  week.  Consols  rose  Foreign  Stocks,  although 

the  weakness  of  South  American  descriptions  was  still 
noticeable,  there  was  great  inmrovement.  American  and 
French  were  very  buoyant.  In  British  Railway  Shares 
the  rise  was  important  North-Eastern  rose  1^,  Brighton  5» 
Midland  j,  and  several  other  lines  I  to  On  Thursday 
the  buoyancy  of  the  market  still  continued,  Consols 
rising  Foreign  Securities  were  also  higher.  American, 
French,  Spanish,  Egyptian,  Italian,  Turkish,  and  Russian  all 
rose  ;  and  even  South  American  Stocks  showed  more  firmness. 
In  British  Railway  Shares  the  changes  were  unimportant. 

There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  discount  throughout  the 
week,  and  rates  have  been  well-sustained.  The  Bank  Directors 
have  made  no  change  in  their  rate. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on 
Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  1,143,643^.  in  public 
deposits,  and  an  increase  of  2,624,442L  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  amount  to  11,498,627/.,  and  the  latter,  19,111,754/. 
The  coin  and  bullion  in  both  departments  has  inci'eased 
66,804/.,  the  total  now  being  22,336,814/.  The  amount  of 
I  notes  in  circulation  is  26,060,885/.,  or  an  increase  of  781,615/. 
The  proportion  of  reserves  to  liabilities  is  36^  per  cent. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  of  yesterday : 

Consols,  921  to  92^  for  money,  and  92^  to  92 J  for  the  account. 
Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  9  If  to  92;  ditto,  1885,  93 J  to  93  j  ;  ditto,,  1 887, 
93  to  931 ;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  90f  to  90f ;  ditto  Five  per 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  90f  to  90| ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  20f 
to  20| ;  Great  Western  of  Canada,  18|  to  18i;  Erie  Railway, 
49f  to  49i ;  Ulinois  Central,  85f  to  86f ;  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western,  First  Mortgage,  76f  to  77f  ex  div. ;  ditto  Second  Mort¬ 
gage,  67f  to  68f  ;  and  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  88f  to  88f .  Aus¬ 
trian  Silver  Rentes,  644  to  651  ^x  div.  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  61  to 
61f ;  Bolivian,  421  »  Egyptian,  1868,  91  to  91f ;  Khe¬ 

dive,  811  to  81|.  French  Rentes,  541  to  55f ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
991  1^  i  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  1870,  t^l  to  89  ;  ditto  Scrip, 

6  11-16  to  6  13-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  181  to  191;  Italian, 
1861,  60  11-16  to  60  13-16  ex  div.;  Mexican,  15f  to  151;  Para¬ 
guay,  46  to  47  ;  Peruvian,  1870,  73f  to  731  ex  div. ;  Portuguese,  41 
to  411  div.;  Russian,  1870,  961  to  971;  ditto,  1871,  96 
to  96 ;  ditto,  1872,  95  to  96 ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  20 
to  201  *  Domingo,  22  to  24 ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
54f  to  54| ;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69f  to  69}  ex  div. ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869,  621  to  62|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents., 
1871,  681  to  69 ;  and  Uruguay,  771  to  78. 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  931  to  93i;  Great 
Eastern,  41f  to  411;  Great  Northern  “A,”  134f  to  135};  Great 
Western,  1241  to  124j ;  Brighton,  774  to  77f ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1481  to  »  London  and  North-Western,  1471 
to  147|;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  221  to  221;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South-Western,  107  to  108;  Metropolitan,  71  to  714; 
ditto  District,  SOf  to  30f;  Midland,  1381  to  138|;  North  British, 
65}  to  66|;  North-Eastern,  164  to  164};  Sheflield,  75f  to  751; 
South-Eastern,  107  to  1074;  and  ditto  “A,”  88f  to  881. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo-American,  1401  to  1411  ex 
div. ;  Eastern  Extension,  9  to  9}  ex  div.  ;  Eastern,  9f  to  91 ; 
French  Atlantic,  331to331;  Newfoundland,  211  to  21}  ;  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  33f  to  34} ;  West  India  and  Panama,  7}  to 
7|;  Hooper’s,  13|  to  134;  Credit  Fonder,  41  to4|;  General 
Credit,  |  to  f  prem. ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  178  to  171;  International 
Financial,  If  to  If  dis. ;  Lombardo- Venetian,  17  3-16  to  17  5-16; 
New  Quebrada,  38  to  34;  Emma,  3  to  81 ;  Flagstaff,  128  to  128; 
Last  Chance,  6f  to  7f ;  Richmond  Consolidated,  6}  to  61 ; 


Last  Chance,  6f  to  7f;  Richmond  Consolidated, 
Tecoma,  9  to  91 ;  and  Patent  Gas,  31  to  21  dis. 


SoCISTT  FOR  THE  EnOOURAOBMEMT  OF  THE  FlMB  ArTS. — This 
Society  brought  its  fifteenth  session  to  a  close  on  Thursday,  June 
26th,  by  a  successful  conversazione  held  at  the  Gallery  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists  in  Pallmall.  The  session,  which  has 
just  ended,  has  included  a  great  number  of  lectures  on  subjects 
embracing  a  wide  range  of  study,  and  the  objects  of  the  Society — 
consisting  of  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for,  and  a  knowledge  of, 
the  fine  arts,  and  the  providing  of  opportunities  for  discussion 
thereon — are  deserving  of  support  from  all  who  desire  to  see  the 
humanising  and  refining  influences  of  music,  poetry,  and  painting 
diffused  as  widely  as  possible. 

The  Dialectical  Society.— On  Wednesday,  July  2nd,  the 
adjourned  discussion  on  Miss  Vickery’s  lecture  on  “The  Social 
Position  of  Women  ”  was  resumed,  and  an  interesting  and  ani¬ 
mated  debate  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr  Bradlangh 
spoke  eloquently  and  forcibly  with  regard  to  the  political  disa¬ 
bilities  of  women,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the  legal  and  con¬ 
ventional  restrictions  which  still  hamper  the  free  exercise  of 
women’s  capacities.  He  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  that 
a  woman  has  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  legislation  which  she 
is  expected  to  obey ;  and,  adverting  to  the  remark  of  a  previous 
speaker  (Dr  Edmunds)  to  the  effect  that  existing  institu^ns  were 
generally  justified  by  the  very  fact  of  their  existence,  Mr 
laugh  observed  that  the  misery  and  degradation  of  suoiect 
classes  was  a  plain  proof  that  those  in  whose  hands  power  act 
concentrated  did  not  always  use  it  for  the  advantage  of  sub¬ 
ordinates. 
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^UARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICF 

^  Head  Office— 11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 

West-end  Office— 4  Whitehall. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 
Directors. 

Chairman— JA3IES  GOODSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— AKCHIBALD  HAMILTON.  Esq. 

John  G.  Hubbard,  Esq, 


CONTENTS  BILLS  of  iU  '^EXAMINER"  are 
forwarded  by  po8t  o'a  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
sKpphjlng  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose. 


ni^HE  EXAMINER  in  AM  ERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

1  for  aiiv  Time,  at  I’UBLICATION  rilICK.caii  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,'  17  Henriettarstreet,  Coveiit-^fanlen,  London.  The  Annual 
.Subscription,  including;  Fosta^e,  is  17s.  4(1.  or  4‘:U  dols..  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  btevens,  Mr  G,  1*. 
WILLEV,  344  Fine  street.  New  York. 


Hy.  Bonham-Carter,  Esq. 

Charles  Wni.  Curtis,  Esq. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Kruiicis  Hurt  Dyke,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  K.  Farquhar,  Bart  _ _ _ 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  William  Steven,  Esq.  ^ 

Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq.  Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

Secretary — Thomas  Tallemach,  Esq. 

Actuary — Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B  — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Midsummer  must  be  renewed 
Head  Office,  or  with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  July. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid-up  and  invested  . .  £|  ( 

Total  I'mids  exceed .  £2*1 

Total  Annual  Income  exceeds  . 


rf'HE  EXAMINER  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

I.  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  3;»  and  .35  Little  Collins. 
Greet  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 

time. ‘iis. ;  if  re -posted  from  Melbourne.  2Gs. 


Twenty  minutes  from  Waterloo.— to  let, 

for  a  long  or  short  term,  two  bedrooms  and  sitting  room  (large),  with 
attendance,  at  a  Farm  House,  near  the  Railway  Station,- Address, 
W.  E.  C.,  Post  OHlce,  Worcester-park,  Surrey. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

X  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

CORNHILL,  LONDON.  DALE-STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Fire  Insurances  at  current  rates.  Annuities  on  favourable  terms  Life 
Assurances  on  Uberal  couditions.  To  the  Assured,  who  pay  a  Bonus 
Premium,  the 

BONUSES  ARE  GUARANTEED 
And  set  forth  on  the  Policy  as  part  of  the  Contract. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary  and  Res.  Sec. 

Fire  Renewal  Premiums  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  paid  within 
fifteen  days. 


and  GLOBE 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY.— Conductor,  Mr  W.  G. 

CUSINS.— .ST  JAMES’S  HALL— LAST  CONCERT,  Monday, 
J uly  7.  at  Eight  o’clock^  Mdlle  Titiens  will  sing  three  times.  Symphony, 
<\  I*.  E.  Bach  ;  Concerto,  Rode— Violin,  M.  CoWns ;  Overture,  St  John  the 
Baptist  (.M.S  ),  G.  A.  Macfarren;  Capriccio  brilliante  in  B  minor,  Mendels- 
soliii— Pianoforte,  Mdlle  Carreno ;  Symphony,  No.  7,  in  A,  Beethoven, 
Overture.  .Jubilee,  Weber.  Stalls,  10s.  6d. ;  Balcony,  78.  and  .5s. ;  Admission, 
‘2*.  tid. — Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St  James’s  Hall;  STANLEY  LUCAS, 
WEBER,  and  CO.,  84  New  Bond-street,  W. ;  usual  Agents. 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  Cavendish  Rooms, 

7i  Mortimer-street,  W. 

On  Wednesday,  July  Ifith,  1873. — Mrs  E.  M.  KING, — “The  Peace 
Ouestiou  Practically  Considered.” 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o’clock  precisely. 

By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FORD,  Hon.  Sec. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

for  FIRE.  LIFE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 
Incorporated  t)y  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


/^^ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  and 

XV  107  Piccadilly,  W. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  'lliere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
tliut  to  which  tills  Institution  isspecially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  deatli  of  auguisli.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sufi’erlug  be  laid  before  you— could  you  ue  shown  its 
severity,  so  us  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifiiug  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spreaa  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  wfiich  I  may  Justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
wliich  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  01  the 
must  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslct,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  audCo.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Midsummer  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  elfected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium.  ' 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums . £166,838 

Interest .  66,387 


Accumulated  Premiums 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


ORWICH  UNION  FIRE  INSURANCE 

SOCIETY :  Instituted  1821.  The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same 


as  other  Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made  to  the  parties 
insureil  amounting  to  £437,602. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,76(j,799  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  , 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  tWs 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  totM  business  now  exceeds 
£100,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 

Offices — 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-street,  Norwich. 

June  24, 1873. 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

pIVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

V.V  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
J  ukes.  Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Speeimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  6  0 

.3(J0  Speeimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  witfi  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
•50  to  500  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
tile  study  of  tliese  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which 
utfurds  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  someof  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  PaB* 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice 
ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona). 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday, 
at  2  p.m . 


From 

Brindisi. 


GIBRALTAR 

MALTA 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

X  EsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Fnllmall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Midsummer  should  be  renewed  before  the  0th  July, 
or  tile  same  will  become  void. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


Thursday, July 3,  (Friday  morning,  (Monday,^ 
17,  and  31,  at  July  11,26,  and  28,  & 

2  p.m.,  and-|  Aug.  8,  aud-  at  6  a.i 

every  alternate  I  every  alternate  every  « 

Thursday.  (  Friday.  Monda; 

Thursday,  July  3  (Friday  morning,  (Monday, 
.  July  11  A  Aug.  1  andAu 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEALAND 


A  31,  at  2  p.m., 

&  every  fourth 
Thursday. 

Abatements  arc  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  returning  by  the  Conipsoy  • 
Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi4  Bombay,  to 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  ami  through  tickets  to  V’enice  and  Bnuui  ^ 
issued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  'I'ickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  * 
obtained  from  Messrs  LEBE A  U  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  1 
Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  liToney  and  Freight,  and  all  other 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  LeadeoSull-street,  London,  or  un 
place,  Southampton. 


"IVOi^TlI  BRITISH  aud  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  24th 
Instant.  Rei'eipts  may  be  bad  of  the  various  Agencies  aud  Branches,  aud 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-strect,  E.C. 

West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

June,  1873. 
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ATEW  ZEALAND  4  PER  CENT.  GUARANTEED 

LOAN,  £1,000,000. 

Whereas  br  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  the  33rd  and 
34th  years  of  Her  ifajcsty’s  reign,  entitled  “  An  Act  for  authorising  a 
guarantee  of  a  loan  to  be  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  for  the 
instruction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  communications  in  that  country,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  settlers  into  tliat  country.”  it  is  enacted  that  tlie  Treasury 
may  guarantee  payments  of  the  principal  of  all  or  any  part  of  any  loan  not 
exc^lng  One  Million  Pounds,  raised  by  the  Government  of  New  Zealand, 
and  payinent  of  the  interest  of  any  such  loan  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  4 

^An?  whereas  the  guarantee  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty* 
Treasury  has  been  given  to  E^bentures  created  under  a  Law,  passed  on  the 
13th  day  of  Septenaber,  1870,  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  Zealand, 
intituled  **  The  Immigration  and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1870,’*  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  £200,000 : 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  Tenders  for  such  Debentures,  representing 
£200,000,  will  be  received  by  the  undersigned  till  one  o’clock  on  Friday,  the 
11th  inst. 

The  Debenture  Bonds,  with  interest  coupons  attached,  have  been  drawn 
in  'sums  of  £1,000,  £500,  £200,  and  £100  each,  the  Debentures  will  be 
redeemable  at  par  on  the  let  June,  1907,  and  will  bear  interest  from  1st 
August,  1873,  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly,  on 
the  1st  June  and  Ist  December,  the  first  coupon  being  for  four  months. 

Principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her 
Msjestya  Treasury,  and  are  payable  respectively  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London. 

Applications  in  accordance  with  the  annexed  form  addressed  to  the 
undersigned,  and  marked  outside  ”  Tender  for  New  Zealand  Guarantee 
Debentures,”  will  be  received  until  one  p.m.,  on  the  1 1th  instant,  at  Offices 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring-gardens,  at  which  hour 
Tenders  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  such  applicants  as  may  be  pleased 
to  attend. 

The  highest  Tenders  will  be  accepted,  provided  the  rates  offered  are  not 
below  the  minimum,  which  will  be  plncea  in  a  sealed  envelope  on  the  table 
before  the  Tenders  are  opened,  and  afterwards  declared  in  the  usual  manner.  ^ 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  the  fraction  of  a  shilling,  other  than  six-j 
pence,  will  not  be  accepted,  and  in  the  event  of  an  eouality  of  Tenders, 
beyond  the  amount  to  be  disposed  ot,  a  pro  r4ta  distribution  on  such  Tenders 
will  be  made. 

Five  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  applied  for  must  be  paid  on  application, 
and  the  balance  must  be  paid  into  the  London  and  W’estminster  Bank, 
Lothbury,  on  or  before  the  1st  August  proximo. 

Debenture  Bonds  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  the  Bank  Rec^t. 

I’rinted  Form  of  Tender  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  OfiSces  of  the 
Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  Spring-gardens,  London. 

I.  E.  FEATHERSTON,  Agent- General  for  New  Zealand. 

W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  Crown  Agent  for  the  Colonies. 

London,  3rd  July,  1873. 

NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEED  4  PER  CENT. 
1)F]BENTURE  LOAN,  £200,000.  Authorised  by  Act  33rd  and  34th 
Viet,  cap.  40,  and  an  Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  New  Zealand, 
on  the  13th  day  of  September,  1870. 

Gentlemen,— Be  good  enough  to  allot  to  me  Debentures  of  the  above  Loan 
to  the  extent  of  t  ,  for  which  I  undertake  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 

£  sterling  for  every  £100  in  Debentures,  or  any  less  amount,  subject 

to  the  conditions  contained  in  your  advertisement,  dated  3rd  day  of  July, 
1873. 

enclose  herein  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  the  required  deposit 

of  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  applied  for. 

Name  in  full  . 

Address  . 

Date  . 

To  Isaac  Earl  Featherston,  Esq.,  and  W.  C.  Sargeaunt,  Esq., 

12  Spring-gardens,  London. 

NOTE.— This  Tender  must  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  addressed  to 
ISAAC  EARL  FEATHERSTON,  Esq.,  and  W.  C.  SARGEAUNT,  Esq., 
at  the  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  and  marked  outside, 

”  Tender  lor  New  Zealand  Loan.** 

INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  x  I  ft.  X  1  ft.  in 
size,  and  £2U  in  value,  are  conv^ed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company  from  London  to  any  Post  Town  in  India  at  a  uniform  charge  of 
Is.  id.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchiisers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
re<iuire  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  vritn 
their,  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  tue  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
utreet.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
savuig  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

21.5, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 

JOSEPH  eiLLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

^LD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 
r)EATH  of  BARON  LIEBIG.  —  RESPECTFUL 

LIEBIG’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT  COMPANY 
Guarantee  Certificate  of  Genuineness  of  Quality,  signed 
futurJ  1  Rsfon  Liebig  and  profes-or  Max  von  Pettenkofer,  will  in 
aeo  ^  with  Baron  Liebig’s  own  directions  made  many  years 

j  » by  his  colleague  Professor  Max  von  Pettenkofer, the  eminent 
actinir  » ’  Hermann  von  Liebig,  son  of  Baron  Liebig,  who  jias  been 

'rhu*  *P^ial  assistant  in  the  analysis  of  the  Company’s  Extract. 

Coinn«n«v*v®^^  well-known  standard  quality  of  Liebig 

v^ompany  s  Extract  ol  Meat  wiU  continue  unaltered.  ^ 


KICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE, 

OLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteness  of  Silver, 
which  reuders  it,  as  a  basis  for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be  produced,  while  the  fact  of  tweuty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


£  8.  d.  £  s. 

12  Table  Forks . 1  II  0  1  18 

12  Dessert  do .  1  0  0  1  10 

12  Table  Spoons  .  1  10  0  1  18 

12  Dessert  do . 1  0  0  1  10 

12  Tea  do .  0  12  0  0  18 

2  Salt  do .  0  2  0  0  3 

I  Mustard  do .  0  10  0  1 

6  Egg  do .  0  9  0  0  12 

1  Gravy  do .  0  0  0  0  7 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  0  0|  0  13 

1  Fish  Knife  .  0  11  0  0  13 

1  Butter  Knife .  0  2  6  0  3 

2  Sauce  Ladles .  0  5  0  0  7 

1  Sugar  Sifter .  0  3  0  0  4 

1  Sugar  Tongs .  0  2  o!  0  3 


d.  £  s. 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  2  4 
0  1  12 
0  12 
0  0  4 
6  0  2 
0  0  11 
6  0  9 
0  0  15 
0  0  15 
6  0  5 
0  0  8 
0  0  4 
0  0  3 


d.  £  8.  d. 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  I  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 
6  0  10  6 
0  0  16  6 
6  0  16  6 
0  0  5  0 
0  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6  0  4  0 


_ 18  4  on  2  312  11  613  19  6 

Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  70b.  ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  2008. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  508. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles, 
and  to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 

Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  m>m 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  fTom  156. ;  pen  baths,  13s.  6d. ;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  18s. 

% 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  18s.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles,  498. 

OLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR  excels  all  others. 

KZj  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Eveiy  New  Design  always  on  Sholr. 

Black  Fenders,  3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  SOs. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60s. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  ISs.  6d.  to  85s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  05s. 

Iron  Tr^s,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6<L  to  SOs. 

Papier  Macb4  ditto,  30e.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  6s.  6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS 

REQUISITES. 


CULINARY 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


QLACK’S  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

O  or  sent  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 


without  one. 

BICHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONOERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  W. 

OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  48  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-Street 
Established  1807, 
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■EFRIGERATOKS 


PORTABLE  ICE-HOUSES. 


Ordinary  Construction. 
Inches. 

23  by  18  by  26  . £3  10 

27  by  22  by  30  . 4  6 

34  by  24  by  :{0  .  6  . 

40  by  24  by  30  .  6  10 

46  by  27  by  30  .  7  17 


Patent  Ventilating  Ditto. 
Inches. 

22  by  20  by  29  . £4  4  . 

27  by  21  by  .'10  .  5  5  . 

;W  by  22  by  *31  .  6  10  . 

.39  by '24  by  ;12  .  7  13  . 

45  by  25  by  3:t  .  9  0  . 


Nose  machine. — This  is  a  simple  successful  con¬ 

trivance  which,  applied  to  Ihe  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 


trlvance  which,  applied  to  ihe  nose  for  an  hour  daily,  so  directs  the 
soft  oartilai;e  of  which  the  member  coiisi.xts,  that  an  ill-formed  nose  is 
ouickly  shaped  to  iierfectioii.  Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain. 
Price  lOs.  tW.,  sent  carriage  free.— ALEX.  KOSh,  248  High  Uolbom, 
London.  I’amphlet  sent  for  two  stamps. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

KO.SS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme- 


vx  KO.SS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3a.  6d.,  i‘is.  f»d..  and  10s  Od. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
KOiS8’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


Spanish  fly  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 


O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  .54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  Hlyrli  Holborn,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,  38.  6d. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guaranteetl  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  neces- 


aaiw  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
1‘rice  IDs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps — ^248  High  Holborn,  London. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 


EWING  MACHIN 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  2b. 


E  S 


THE  ONLY 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON 
WHERE  THE 
FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED 
OF 

INSPECTING  AND  0031  PARING 
EVERY 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES 
BEFORE 
PURCHASING. 


Shakespear. 

Wheeler  and  Wilson. 
Agenoria. 

Grover  and  Baker. 
Guelph. 

Willcox  and  Gibba. 
Cleopatra. 

Thomas. 

Howe. 

AVeir,  &c. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  8up<‘rior  to  all  otiiers,  (or  all  puriKises. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
re  enabled  to  recuinmcncT impartlHlly  the  one  Itest  suiU'd  for  the  description 


are  enabled  to  recommend  impartlHlly  the  one  Itest  suiU'd  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  oiTcr  this  GUARANTEE  to  their  customers:— 
Any  3Iachine  sold  by  them  may  be 


EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  nse. 


SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D  G  W  A  R  E-R  O  AD, 


4  CII ARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 


in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  lirandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  IMnk  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


’•KINAUAN’S 


WHISKY.” 


WUOLBSALB  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


ELAZENBY  aud  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  aud  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  camion  the  public 
against  tlie  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  puldic.— 92  Wigmore- 
atrect.  Caveudish-square  (late  6  Edwacds-street,  Purtman-square),  and 
18  'rrinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE-CAUTION.— The  admirera  of 


Bottle 

years. 


this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  eat 
e, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  tnai 
I,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenby.  ” 
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TO  INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANNUM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 


'  80  by  27  by  34  .  10  16  . 

Patent  Ventilating,  with  water  cistern  and  filter,  from  £«  6s. ;  a  large 
Cabinet  ditto,  £17  5s. ;  loe  Pails  or  Pots.  Hs.  (kl.  to  :108. ;  ditto  Moulds,  8s.  to 
148. ;  ditto  Making  Machines,  £2  lOs.  to  £4. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  l.ists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free.— 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  «  I’erry’s-place;  and  1  Newnian-yard, 
W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  tlxed  rate. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

JULY  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 
CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 


Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containiag 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  * 


It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  saf  est  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  ffce.  fcc.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscetiancoiu 
Shares,  &o. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHBD  1862. 

Bankbss;  Loitdon  awd  Westminstbb,  Lothburt,  Londob,  E.C. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightfnl  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  nsing 


THE  CELEBRATED 


UNITED  SEBVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  fWl.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH.  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  BUTHIN  WATEBS, 


Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 


CORES  BRANDED  “R  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,”  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SUN,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 


London  Agents- 

W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street,  Cavendish-Minare. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN.  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


DENTOCRETE  ;  or,  TOOTH  POWDER  TABLETS, 

THE  MOST  AGREEABLE  AND  PERFECT  EMBODIMENT 
OF  TOOTH  POWDER  EVER  INVENTED. 

'*  Charming,  elegant,  attractive,  convenient,  cleanliness  itself,  perfection  of 
comfort,  an  inexpensive  luxury.” 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  price  28.  6d.  per  box. 

Wholesale  of  BARCLAY  and  SONS,  Farringdon-street;  and 

HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  Great  Marlborough-street.  * 

(See  Hr  Halse’s  Pamphlet). 


Beautiful  and  PEARL-LIKE  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  ('ragraut  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  nse  of 


ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

2s.  9d.  per  Box. 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 
Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 38.  6d.,7s.,  10a  fid. 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  aud  2l8.  bottle. 


ROWLAND'S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  88.  6d.  i>er  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Rowland’s  ”  Articles. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diplomf^ 
■  maker  of  every  description  Artificial  Teeth  and 
In  each  particular  case  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  Mouth,  and  isenaoi^ 
being  the  Actual  3Iaker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets , from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.— At  Home 
daily,  and  every  information  frt'e,  at  67  Great  Russell-etrect,  opposite  tne 
British  Aluseum.  Factory.  Gilbert  street.  Bloomsburv.  * 


British  Aluseum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbury.  * 

NOTE.— “  In  a  new  book,  called  ‘  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’(Ell^ 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  rainiew 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES.  D.D.S.”—l‘re*6- 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— Otn  S»b» 

W’ouNDB,  Ulcers,  Ac. — The  readiness  with  which  Dollpway 
unguent  removes  all  obstructions  of  the  circulation  in  the  vessels 
lymphatics  explains  their  irresistible  influence  in  healing  old 
wounds,  and  indolent  ulcers.  'To  insure  the  desired  effect,  the  sl^  • 
rounding  the  diseased  part  should  be  fomented,  dried,  and  im^emaw 
well  rubbed  w’lth  the  Ointment.  This  will  give  purity  to  the  foul  blooa 
strength  to  the  weakened  nerves— the  only  conditions  necessary  for 
of  all  those  hide<ias  ulcerations  which  render  life  almost  intolerto**-  ^ 
sooner  is  this  Ointment’s  protective  power  exerted  than  the  destroy, 
process  ceases,  and  the  oonstnierive  business  hc^ns.  New  healthy  growu» 
appear  to  fill  up  the  lately  painful  excavated  pit. 
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READY  THIS  DAT. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL: 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Coniisting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  from 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 

I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  Bourxi. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Thorntox, 
C.  B. 

HI.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spbncer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Trihkn,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  MISCELLANEOUS  CRITICISMS.  By  MYlliam  Minto.M.A. 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  rillLOSOI'IIY.  By  J.  H.  Levy 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE;  By 
Profe8M)r  W.  A.  Hunter,  M.A. 

VIIL  ms  M’ORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 
Oairnes  2^1  • 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.A 

TOOKTHKR  WITH 

“ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.  Mill. 
Reprinted  frojn  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  1^  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 

*  EXAMINER  *  Office,  7  Southainpton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘  EXAMINER’ 

I.— THE  FEMALE  FRANCHISE. 

II.— WOMEN’S  ELECTORAL  DISABILITIES. 

III. — WORDS  OF  WEIGHT. 

IV. — THE  VICE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

V.- WOMEN  AND  WAR. 

VI.— WOMEN  AND  WORK. 

VII.— DOWRIES. 

VIIL— THE  LAW  OF  BREACH  OF  PROMISE. 

IX. -THE  NOVEL- READING  DISEASE. 

X.— RISING  IN  LIFE. 

XL— THE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

XII.— MOTHERS’  WRONGS. 

The  “Papers  reprinted  from  the  ‘Examiner,’”  and  entitled  “The 
Woman  Question,”  embrace  a  areat  variety  of  topics  connected  with  this 
important  subjeet.  Some  of  tiu'se  topics  are  treated  in  a  very  able  and 
original  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  su^es- 
tire.  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attention  of  every  sensible 
roan,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
to  new  views  on  this  great  subject.”— The  Metropolitan. 

88  pages,  8yo,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. ;  in  cloth,  2a,  by  post,  28.  2d. 

£.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton  street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

^HE  laat  public  utterance  of  Mr  MILL,  containing  an 
-L  exposition  of  his  views  on  Land  Tenure  Reform,  published  in  fall. 
See  Ret)ort  of  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  March  18th,  1873.  Price  2d. 
To  be  had  ot  E.  DALLOW',  ‘  Examiner’  Office,  Southampton-street, 
Strand. 

TO  INVESTORS.—Now  Keady,  LA.VINGTON  and 
PENNINGTON’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST5fENTS, 
Mntainingan  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  aife  Investments 
^  P<*r  cent  I’rice  6d.  per  copy,  or  5s.  annually.— 
LAVINGTON  and  I^NNINGTON,  3  Royal  Exchange-buildings, 
London,  E.C.  -o  o  , 


Second  Edition,  price  One  Shilling, 

RATIONAL  CHRISTIANITY : 

A  SEARCHING  AND  FEARLESS  INVESTIGATION. 

HALL  and  CO.,  25  Paternoster- row. 

Nearly  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

the  EEIGN  of  TERROR.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 

M-r,,  "  •  GLADSTONE,  First  Minister  of  the  Crown. 

1  he  people  of  England  are  taught  nothing  but  violence.”— John  Brigiit. 

*  I’KOV’OST  and  CO.,  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden. 

the  sacred  ANTHOLOGY:  A  Book  of  Ethnical 

Tki  r-  ..  ^cdplures.  Edited  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAY. 

tnethodlcai  Classification  of  the  finest  passages  from 
inri.!  1  u*!®****  cherished  Volumes  of  all  Raet'S  and  past  Ages  (which  will 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  carefully  revised 

I  nH»  published  by  Messrs  jriibncr  and  Co.,  57  and  59 

pHce  10s.  rtd.  (price  to  .Subscribers,  78.  6d.) 

II  I,  ?„*“''**  fof  this  Work  will  please  send  them  to 

•  ^^^^^VAY.  51  Notting-hill-squuie,  London,  W. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL’S  AMERICAN  LECTURES. 

^  Tuesday,  July  g,  will  be  published,  with  Frontispiece  and  Woodcuts, 
in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  7a  6d., 

T  ECTUREiS  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the  United  States  of 

J".****  Years  1872  and  1873;  with  an  Appendix.  By  JOHN 
lustltutlon  ^  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  In  the  Royal 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Patamoater-row. 


THE  EXAMINER. 

%  Sotial,  <mir  ^titrarg  |ltbiefo. 

ESTABLISHED  1808. 


SINCE  the  commencement  of  1871,  instead  of  the 

sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  bad  previously  been 
limited,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

“The  main  objects  of  Thb  Examinbr  newspaper,”  said  Leigh 
Hunt  of  the  work  which  he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  com¬ 
menced  in  1808,  “  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Parliament, 
liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially  freedom  from  superstition, 
and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great 
advances  have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary  pro¬ 
gress  daring  the  four-and-sixty  years  which  the  lifetime  of  Thh 
Examiner  already  covers,  and  many  good  reforms,  in  which 
Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanquk,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms  have  only 
prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected.  Thb  Examines, 
in  accordance  with  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts 
to  do  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now  as  it 
has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives  honestly  and  heartily 
te  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  eoneerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  concln* 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 

As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to  their  opinions 
in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner,  and  none  of  them  claim  to  be 
infallible,  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  principles  which  prompt 
them  there  is  no  variation. 


The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  and  can  he  obtained  through  any  Newsagent, 
PRICE  THREEPENCE, 

’  Or  by  post  direct  from  the  Office, 

No.  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
on  payment  of  3s.  Od.  per  quarter  in  advance. 

This  day,  in  crown  8vo,  price  3d., 

ME  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN 

ON  THE 

“POSITION  OF  WOMEN.” 

BT 

MILLICENT  GARRETT  FAWCETT. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO..  London. 


J  OLT.  With 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling).  No.  103, 

the  CORNHILL  magazine  for  Jolt.  With 

X  lUustratioDS  by  MARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER. 

YOUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  I.— Duke  of  Courthope.  II.— 
Wakefield-in-the-Marsh.  III.— The  Roadside  Inn.  IV.— Dreams. 
V.— Mr  Sharpe.  VI.— Deserted.  VII.— A  W'oman’s  Way.  VIII. — 
Found  Drowned. 

SOME  LITERARY  RAMBLING8  ABOUT  BATH.  Part  III. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION. 
THE  BRONTES. 

ROCKET  AND  MORTAR  APPARATUS  FOR  SAVING  LIFE  FROM 
SHIPWRECK.  AND  VOLUNTEER  LIFE  BRIGADES. 

THE  PLANET  MARS;  an  Essay  by  a  Whewelllte. 

ZELDA’S  FORTUNE.  (With  an  innstration.>-Book  III.  Off  the  Stage. 
L— The  Critic.  II.— The  Curtain.  III.— The  Paateboard  Castle. 

SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-place. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

Just  puUished,  in  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  10c.  Od., 

INTRODUCTION  to  the  SCIENCE  of  RELIGION. 

Four  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with  Two  Eways  on 
False  Analogies  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  F.  MAX  MULLER, 
M.A.,  Foreign  Member  of  the  French  Institute,  &e. 

“  From  first  to  last  Prof,  Max  MUUor’s  book  Is  full  of  such  Instruction  as 
educates  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  wortliy  rontritotion  to 
the  literature  of  a  subject  the  reverent  and  scholar-like  study  of  whiOT 
to  use  our  Author’s  own  words.  ‘  enlarge  our  sympathies,  raise  our  thougma 
above  the  small  controversies  of  the  day,  and,  at  no 
in  the  very  heart  of  Christianity  a  fresh  spirit  an  d  a  new  life.  —  Atnenatum. 

By  the  same  Author,  Seventh  Edition,  2  vola,  price  lOa, 

LECTURES  on  the  SCIENCE  of  LANGUAGE. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  8  rola^  8ro,  2/. 

Lond4Mi :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoater  row. 
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NEW  WORKS. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  for  JULY. 

[On  the  15th  instant. 

1.  THE  TREVELYAN  PAPERS. 

2.  THE  TALMUD. 

.3.  BARON  BURNER’S  TRIP  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

4.  SAVINGS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

6.  LIFE  OF  SIR  HENRY  LAWRENCE. 

6.  THE  APPROACHING  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS. 

7.  MISS  THACKERAY’S  OLD  KENSINGTON. 

8.  FKRGUSSON’S  RUDE  STONE  3IONUMENTS. 

9.  THE  LIFE  AND  LA  HOURS  OF  ANTOINE  COURT. 

10.  PERSONAL  MEMOIR  OF  MR  GROTE. 

11.  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  AFFGHANI8TAN. 

UNTRODDEN  PEAKS  and  UNFREQUENTED 

VALLEYS;  a  Midsummer  Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  With  a  Map  and  nnmerous  Illustrations 
engraved  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the  Author.  3Iedium  8vo, 
price  218. 

LECTURES  on  LIGHT  delivered  in  the 

United  States  of  America  in  the  years  lS7t!  and  1S7.3;  with  an 
Appendix.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With  Frontis- 
pieoe  and  Woodcuta  Crown  8vo,  price  78.  6d.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

LIGHT  SCIENCE  for  LEISURE  HOURS, 

Second  Series;  including  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Mrs  Somerville.  By 
R.  A.  PItOCTOR,  B.A.  With  Charts  and  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo, 
price  78.  Od. 

ESSAYS  on  the  HISTORY  of  the  CHRISTIAN 

Rlil.IGION.  Ily  JOHN  EARL  RUSSELL.  Second  Edition, 
revised.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 

IN  the  MORNINGLAND;  or,  the  Law  of  the 

Origin  and  Transformation  of  Christianity.  By  JOHN  S.  STUART-  : 
GLE.NNIE,  M.A.,  Barristcr-at-Law.  Vol.  I.  'J'he  New  I’hilosophy  i 
of  Hi.story  and  the  Origin  of  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity.  8vo, 
price  15h. 

The  PHILOSOPHY  of  REVELATION;  or, 

the  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Rel'gion :  a  Fragment  of  a 
New  Theory  of  Ethics.  By  tlie  late  THOMAS  FREWEN,  of  Brick- 
wall,  Sussex.  8vo,  price  Os. 

LECTURES  on  the  PENTATEUCH  and  the 

MOARITE  STONE;  with  Appendices, containing — I.  The  Elobistic 
Narrative;  II.  The  Original  Story  of  the  Exodus;  III.  The  Pre- 
Christian  Cross.  By  Bishop  COLENSO,  D.D.  8vo,  price  128. 

The  THREE  CATHEDRALS  DEDICATED 

to  St  PAUL  In  LONDON  ;  their  History  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century  to  the  proposals  for  the  Adorn* 
ment  of  the  Present  Cathedral.  By  WILLI  A->1  LONGMAN,  F.S.A. 
Square  crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  price  218. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  PLAIN  PEOPLE, 

applied  to  the  Past  and  Present  State  of  Britain.  ByG.  POULKT 
SC  ROPE,  F.R.8;,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Second  Edition,  with  Map.  Fcap. 
8vo,  price  3s.  6d. 

The  SCHOOL  and  CHILDREN’S  BIBLE. 

Prepared  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Rev.  W.  ROGERS, 
M.  A.,  l’rel>endary  of  St  Paul’s  and  Chaplain-in-Ordiuary  to  the  Queen. 
Crown  8vo,  price  28. 

QUO  USQUE  ;  Reflections  on  Ritualism.  By 

an  OLD  HIGH  CHURCHMAN.  Cheaper  Edition,  revised.  8vo, 
price  One  Shilling.  [Next  week. 

LADY  WILLOUGHBY’S  DIARY,  1635-1C63. 

— Charles  I.,  the  Protectorate,  and  the  Restoration.  New  Edition, 
reproduced  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  the  Diary  relates. 
(;rown  8vo,  price  78.  (>d. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 

New  Edition  in  the  “  Modem  Novelist’s  Library.”  Crown  8vo,  price 
28.  boards,  or  28.  6d.  cloth. 

GENERAL  BOUNCE.  By  G.  J.  Whyte- 

MELVILLE.  New  Edition  in  the  ‘‘-Modern  Novelist’s  Library.” 
Crown  8vo,  price  ‘is.  boards,  or  28.  Cd.  cloth. 

GYMNASTS  and  GYMNASTICS.  By  John 

H.  HOWARD,  Author  of  ‘Athletic  and  Gymnastic  Exercises.’ 
Cheaper  Edition,  with  135  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo,  price  Os. 

ANALYSIS  of  ROMAN  HISTORY,  a  Text- 

Book  for  tlie  College,  tlie  School,  and  the  Private  Student.  By 
W1LL1A3I  C.  PEARCE.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  2s.  (id. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  TIMON  of  ATHENS. 

Annotated  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students  by  the  Rev.  JOHN 
HUNTER,  M.A.  1‘iino,  price  One  Shilling. 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE,  EDITED  BY 
T.  M.  QOODEVE,  M.A.,  AND  C.  W.  MERRIFIELD,  F.R.S. 

WORKSHOP  APPLIANCES,  including 

Gauging  and  Pleasuring  Instruments,  the  Hand  Cutting  Tools,  Lathes, 
Drilling,  Planing,  and  other  Plachine-Tools  used  by  Engineers.  By 
Prolessor  C.  P.  B.  SHELLEY,  C.E.  With  209  Woodcuts.  Small 
Svo,  price  38.  6d.  [in  a  few  days. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

of  OllKAT  BKITAIS.  lIjrCIIAKLES  MUKCHISON,  M.D„  Ac., 
Physician  and  Lecturer  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
St  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  with  numerous  Illustrations, 
Svo,  price  ‘248. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


13  Great  Maelboeouqh-stbeet 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WOKKS. 
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The  LION  and  the  ELEPHANT.  By  C.  J. 

ANDERSSON,  Author  of  *  Lake  Ngami,’  &c.  Edited  by  L.  Llovd* 
Author  of  ‘  Field  Sports  of  the  North.’  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations  W 
‘‘  AH  fond  of  tales  of  adventure  and  daring  should  procure  this  canitM 
book.”— John  Bull.  ^ 

LIFE  of  MOSCUELES,  with  SELECTIONS 

fVom  HIS  DIAItieS  and  COUKESl'CSDENCl!.  IS;  HIS  WIPE 
2  vols,,  with  Portrait,  ‘248. 

This  work  oomurisos  numerous  interesting  particulars  respecting  almost 
all  the  musical  celebrities  of  Moscheles’  time,  including  Auber,  Beetlioven 
Berlioz,  Bishop,  Benedict,  Bennett,  Balle,  Barnett,  Bochsn,  Braliani’ 
dementi,  Cramer,  Cherubini,  Czerny,  Chopin,  Costa,  Catalaui,  Caradorl’ 
Dragonetti,  Dreyshock,  Diwrez,  De  Heriot.  Ernst,  Field.  Garcia,  Giisi 
Gounod,  Hummel,  Halevy,  flensel,  Heller,  Henselt,  HUler,  Hall^  Joachim’ 
Kreutzer,  Kemble.  Lindley,  Lablache,  Liszt,  Litolff.  Plendeissolin,  Meyer¬ 
beer,  Playseder,  Malibran,  Mcofarren.  Mario,  Mori,  Neukomm,  Novello 
Pleyel,  Pacini,  Paer,  Pasta,  Paganini,  Patti,  Rossini,  Romberg,  Kies’ 
Rubini,  Rubenstein,  Ronconi,  Reeves,  Schubert,  Spohr,  Spontini,  Scliu^ 
maun.  Smart,  Sivori,  Soiuitag,  Staudigl,  Tamburini,  Thalberg,  We^r, 
Wagner,  &c. 

TO  and  FROM  CONSTANTINOPLE.  By 

HUBERT  E.  H.  JERXINGHAH,  Author  of ‘Life  In  a  Frcn4 
Chateau.’  Svo,  with  II1u8tration.s,  15s. 

‘‘  This  book  contains  some  good  sketches  of  Turkish  and  Greek  character ; 
and  the  author  describes  very  well  the  scenes  he  passes  through.  The 
chapter  ou  Mount  Athos  is  written  with  especial  care.”— Globe. 

HISTORY  of  Two  QUEENS:  CATHERINE  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BULKYN.  By  W.  HEPWORTH  DIXON. 
Second  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  308. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  a  PAGE  at  the  COURT  of 

LOUIS  XVI.  Edited  from  the  Frencli  by  CHARLOTTE  M. 
YONGE,  Author  of  ‘  The  Heir  of  Reddy ffe.’  Svo,  14s. 

FEOM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR:  a  Summer 

on  the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L’ESTRANGE.  Svo,  with 
Illustrutions,  15s. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

LILIAN’S  PENANCE.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Re- 

commended  to  Mercy,’  ‘  First  in  the  Field,’  &c.  3  vols. 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aide,  Author 

of  ‘  Rita,’  ‘  The  Marstons,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘*  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  been  more  fascinated  than  we  have  been 
by  this  very  clever  novel.” — ^lessenger. 

WILLING  to  DIF.  By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu, 

Author  of  ‘  Uncle  Silas,’  &c.  .3  vols. 

‘‘A  remarkable,  vigorous,  and  original  novel,  written  with  great  power. 
The  characters  are  drawn  witli  singular  brightness  and  clearness  of  touch, 
and  the  plot  is  admirably  contrived.”— Standard. 

OLIVER  BEAUMONT  and  LORD  LATIMER. 

By  Lady  EMILY  PO.VSONBY.  Author  of  ‘  The  Discipline  of  Life.’ 

“  Lady  Emily  Pousonby  has  in  this  work<  added  another  wTeath  to  her 
literary  crown.  It  excites  great  interest  and  curiosity.”— Coart  Journal. 

MAY.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ‘  Chronicles 

of  Carlingford.’  Skcond  Edition.  3  vols. 

‘‘  ‘  May  ’  is  one  of  tlie  best  novels  of  the  year.”— Athenmum. 

LOST  for  GOIH).  By  Katharine  King,  Author 
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